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HARRY CAROTHERS WIESS* 
by 
The President of the Rice Institute 


FEW weeks ago Mrs. Olga Wiess presented to this 

college a painting of Harry Carothers Wiess, for whom 

the college is named. The real modesty of Mrs. Wiess made 

her do this almost anonymously. She wanted no ceremony of 

unveiling, no oratory. She wanted only that you should 

know of her continuing great interest in Wiess College, and 
she wanted nothing in return. 

But I have thought that most of you might want to know 
something about Mr. Wiess. You might want to know why 
your college bears his name and why other activities of the 
Rice Institute also bear his name. 

Anything that I may say about Mr. Wiess must of necessity 
be very personal. It was he who first introduced me to the 
Rice Institute, and rather than enumerating his honors and 
accomplishments I hope I may be pardoned for relating my 
own experience, as I first became acquainted with Mr. Wiess 
and began to appreciate his quality. 

It was in 1945, as the Second World War was drawing to a 
close. To those of you entering Wiess College as freshmen 
that may seem a long time ago. To most of us on the faculty 
it is only yesterday. 

Although my permanent location was at the California 
Institute of Technology, I was finishing some four years of 
hectic work on the development of means of undersea war- 
fare. My office for that purpose was in New York, but as 
with everyone in research, development, and production in 

* An address given October 23, 1958, before the Master, Associates, 
and Members of Wiess College, the Rice Institute. 
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those days, an office was a place from which to commute to 
Washington. 

Mr. Wiess was President of the Humble Oil & Refining 
Company, working feverishly and effectively to provide the 
gasoline, the oil, and other petroleum products to supply the 
Army and the Navy spread so widely around the world. Also 
he was leading the Humble Company as one of the major 
producers of the newly developed synthetic rubber, which 
was so large a factor in the minds of those who had to make 
tires with doubtful supplies of the natural product. 

But during this period of great activity Mr. Wiess ac- 
cepted membership on the Rice Institute Board of Trustees 
and immediately began to turn his mind to the development 
of the Institute after the war. And so he and I met for lunch 
in a Washington hotel, and he unfolded to me his vision of 
what the Rice Institute could become. 

Outside the bands were playing, and the crowds were 
shouting, for there was a parade welcoming home from 
Europe one of our more decorated generals, but inside the 
excitement of the moment was forgotten in the excitement 
of looking into the future. 

Mr. Wiess was a planner as well as a man with a vision. 
He was a graduate of Princeton University in engineering. 
He was a member of the Trustees of Princeton and under- 
stood the traditions and operations of that influential and 
distinguished institution. He knew our close connection with 
Princeton through our eminent first president. He was also 
a member of the Corporation of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and he knew what tremendous contributions 
to the nation were being made there. He saw for Rice an 
unlimited future, but he also believed in doing something 
immediate and definite about it. 
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Among the things be believed essential were those that 
constitute the objectives of this college. More than once he 
said to me that we must find ways to permit more students 
to live on the campus and must make their life on the campus 
a significant part of education. So it was especially fitting that 
the first new living hall completed in 1950, just after his 
death, should have been named Wiess Hall and that when 
extended and reorganized in 1957 it should have become 
Wiess College. 

Through the generosity of Mrs. Wiess his picture hangs in 
your lounge, and I hope as you see it almost daily you may 
remember and pass on to your successors something of his 
breadth of interest, his careful judgment, his steady belief 
in a good future. 

Those of you who plan to be engineers can think of him 
as a great engineer bringing to his management activities the 
feel for scientific and technical matters so important in the 
great industrial enterprises of today. Those of you who plan 
to go into business can think of him as one of the industrial 
pioneers of Beaumont and of Houston, one whose skill and 
effectiveness contributed greatly to the growth and pros- 
perity of those cities. Those of you interested in history can 
see in him one of the men who helped make the recent 
history of Texas a bright one. All of you can think of him as 
one who gave of his resources, but chiefly of his mind and 
his heart, that you might enjoy the facilities you have today, 
that you also may look forward to a good future. 

W. V. Houston 


SPECIALIZATION OR DIVERSIFICATION? 
A BASIC POLICY DECISION CONFRONTING 
ECONOMICALLY UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES* 


I 


Introduction 


| terest have become increasingly concerned 
during the past ten or fifteen years with the matter of 
economic growth. Currently an unprecedented effort is being 
made by theorists and empirical researchers to discover what 
is required to initiate and sustain growth of national per 
capita outputs. In part this is the result of anxiety over the 
future prospects of the relatively wealthy national economies 
which has been aroused by the demonstrated cyclical in- 
stability of these economies; but the more novel and im- 
portant factor responsible for the recent emphasis upon 
growth economics is interest in the plight of the poorer, 
economically underdeveloped two-thirds of the world and 
the problem of breaking the grip of the crushing poverty that 
prevails. 

As a consequence of the realignment of the world power 
system following World War II, the economically under- 
developed countries have taken on an entirely new signifi- 
cance, A new nationalism has sprung up in these countries 
which has manifested itself in demands for political inde- 
pendence and an end to increasing economic inequality. 
This, coupled with the schism between East and West, has 
resulted in a fundamental change in the international politi- 
cal situation. The underdeveloped countries, with their 
newly-awakened national pride and their newly-acquired 


* A paper delivered before the Historical Society of the Rice Insti- 
tute, May 8, 1958. 
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economic aspirations, find themselves in the pivotal position 
in the world struggle; and their intention to capitalize on 
this situation is abundantly clear. 

While it is generally agreed on all sides that the aim of 
policy in these countries must be the alleviation of the pre- 
vailing poverty by increasing the per capita level of income, 
the means best employed in attempting to accomplish this 
are in dispute. One group of economists advises policies 
consistent with the dictates of classical or orthodox economic 
theory as it was developed by Adam Smith and his followers 
in the classical school. Another group of economists takes the 
position that this body of theory is not relevant to the prob- 
lems of the underdeveloped countries. The latter group 
naturally advises quite different policies than the former. 

The split within the ranks of economists is perhaps most 
clearly apparent from the differences in policies advised in 
connection with one of the most fundamental decisions with 
which the leaders in the underdeveloped countries are con- 
fronted; namely, whether in their respective national econo- 
mies growth will be best promoted by unplanned, market- 
directed specialization of production, or by planned, govern- 
ment-sponsored diversification of production. The choice 
which is made in this matter not only is likely to influence 
the chances of attaining rapid and sustained improvement 
in material standards of living in these countries but also 
is likely to affect the character of economic and political 
institutions which will evolve as economic development takes 


place. 
II 


The Classical Theory and Its Criticism 


One of the cornerstones of classical economic theory is the 
proposition that market-determined specialization in produc- 
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tion (Adam Smith used the term “division of labor”) pro- 
motes economic well-being by making possible a greater 
volume of output, and hence a higher-level per capita in- 
come, from a given application of resources. Accordingly, 
rational pursuit of economic self-interest, whether on the 
part of individuals or national economies, requires the appli- 
cation of available resources to the production of those 
goods and services which can be produced with greatest 
relative efficiency, and the exchange of some part of the 
resulting output for that of others concentrating their pro- 
ductive efforts along lines consistent with their own resource 
endowments. 

This proposition is known as the “doctrine of comparative 
advantage.” As applied to national economies the argument 
for specializing in accordance with the dictates of compara- 
tive advantage is the following: One country can benefit 
itself economically by specializing in the production of those 
things in which it has a comparative advantage because, by 
exchanging some part of its output for that produced by 
other countries, it will be enabled to obtain a larger aggre- 
gate volume of goods and services (and perhaps a greater 
variety and better quality as well) from a given expenditure 
of resources. Thus, given well-functioning domestic markets 
for factors of production and international markets for goods : 
and services, national specialization coupled with free inter- — 
national trade is supposed to afford a means of promoting a 
country’s productivity and economic growth; and this in 
harmony with, rather than at the expense of, other countries. 

The logic of the comparative advantage doctrine has al- 
ways impressed economists and statesmen imbued with the — 
viewpoint of the advanced, industrial countries much more 
than it has those intent upon fostering the economic growth 
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of relatively backward countries engaged principally in the 
production of foodstuffs and raw materials. Spokesmen for 
these latter countries argue that the classical doctrine is in- 
appropriate as a guide to policy formulation where the 
promotion of economic growth is the object; that adherence 
to the dictates of the doctrine would jeopardize the long-run 
growth potentials of their countries. In their view, the growth 
of economies which are initially predominantly agricultural 
requires the planned establishment of diversification as be- 
tween primary and industrial production; i.e., requires gov- 
ernment-sponsored industrialization beyond what would be 
forthcoming from the operation of free market forces. Thus, 
they advocate policies calling for governmental interference 
with domestic and international market price relationships as 
the means of achieving the desired goal. 


Ill 
The Issue Viewed Historically 


Historically, the proposition that international division of 
labor coupled with free trade promotes the “wealth of 
nations” was first employed to attack mercantilist dogma. It 
was the mercantilist view that national wealth and power 
were best fostered by government controls, especially those 
exercised over international trading relationships. It was also 
a tenet of mercantilism that industry and commerce were 
preferable to agriculture as branches of the national economy. 
The English classical economists (the most notable among 
whom, in addition to Adam Smith, were David Hume, David 
Ricardo, and John Stuart Mill) denied the inherent superior- 
ity of one line of economic activity over another. Further- 
more, they argued that mercantilist interference with special- 
ization and trade caused resources to be diverted from more 
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to less productive employments or, in other words, that assist- 
ance could be given to one sector of the economy only at a 
more than offsetting expense to the other sectors. 

The argument of the English classical economists based on 
the doctrine of comparative advantage (the doctrine itself 
being rigorously formulated for the first time during the 
course of the debate) won widespread popular acceptance in 
Britain, and the development of the British economy during 
the nineteenth century was largely in accordance with the 
classical model. However, in countries where industrializa- 
tion lagged behind that in Britain, the policy implications of 
the classical theory failed to command the same support. 

The course of United States economic development during 
the nineteenth century was substantially influenced by the 
protectionism and economic nationalism of Alexander Hamil- 
ton and others following his lead. It was Hamilton’s position 
that the government should actively promote the balanced 
growth of the economy rather than passively permit speciali- 
zation in agricultural production for the international market. 
He advocated that tariffs and “pecuniary bounties” (i.e., 
direct subsidies) be employed to protect domestic manu- 
facturing industry from foreign competition during an initial 
period of growth and consolidation in order to achieve the 
substantial degree of diversification in production and inde- 
pendence from foreign supplies which he believed to be 
necessary for the rapid economic growth of the country and 
the maintenance of political independence. A long history 
of protectionist tariff legislation aimed at promoting indus- 
trialization and broadening the domestic market testifies to 
the persuasiveness of this line of reasoning in this country. 

In Germany the classical doctrine was subjected to a 
rigorous theoretical challenge by the economist Friedrich 
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List. According to List, the English economists (and Adam 
Smith in particular) had overlooked the significance of 
differences in stages of economic development between 
countries. A nation desirous of increased productive and 
political power but whose “manfacturing power” was rela- 
tively underdeveloped should pursue policies which would 
promote a balance between agriculture and manufacturing 
industry. Only after a stage of development comparable to 
that of the most advanced industrial countries was achieved 
did the classical “cosmopolitical” argument for international 
laissez faire become valid. In List’s view, therefore, what 
constituted appropriate policy for industrially-supreme Brit- 
ain was not appropriate policy for Germany and the United 
States, whose manufacturing industries were in their infancy. 
He advocated that the governments in Germany and the 
United States should follow policies which would promote 
increased internal trade while temporarily protecting do- 
mestic industry with a so-called “educational tariff.” List’s 
infant industry argument for protection inspired commercial 
policy in both countries. 

The forced industrialization of Japan during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century and the first part of this century 
was even further at odds with the liberal classical model. The 
state, motivated by a desire for increased economic strength 
which could serve as a base for political power and im- 
perialist expansion, actively promoted rapid industrializa- 
tion by means of tariffs and subsidies as well as by direct par- 
ticipation in the ownership and management of numerous 
industries. Soviet Russia’s economic development, as is well 
known, has also been characterized by a ruthless policy of 
forced industrialization. The Russian example of planned, 
forced industrialization carried out in an economy which was 
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initially predominantly agricultural and carried out in virtual 
isolation from the rest of the world represents the extreme 
of government intervention in economic activity and is, 
therefore, the antithesis of the classical model. 


IV 


Contemporary Debate Concerning the Relevance of 
Classical Model 


The question of the present-day relevance of the classical 
development model for the relatively poor, economically 
backward and predominantly agricultural countries is being 
vigorously debated in the literature on economic growth. 
The case for the position that the classical, comparative ad- 
vantage doctrine is not relevant to the problems of these 
countries seems to be based principally on a modern version 
of the infant industry argument, supported by certain statis- 
tical evidence which purports to show that specialization in 
primary production and rapid, sustained economic growth 
are incompatible. Defenders of the relevance of the classi- 
cal model to the problems of the underdeveloped countries, 
on the other hand, are arguing that on logical, practical, and 
factual grounds the critics’ case is unconvincing and that 
these countries can ill afford to sacrifice the benefits which 
would flow from a division of labor in accordance with their 
respective comparative advantages. 

The modern version of the infant industry argument for 
government intervention has been expanded beyond the 
nineteenth century proposition that it is sometimes possible 
by means of temporary assistance to enable domestic indus- 
try to realize potential operating economies and competitive 
strength and, thereby, to bring about a better allocation of 
resources over the long run. A second point that is often 


made nowadays in favor of subsidizing the growth of in- 
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dustry is that certain “external economies” accompany indus- 
trialization, so that the social cost is below the private cost. 
Examples of such economies would be lower cost power, 
transportation, or communications as a result of increased 
scales of operations made possible by enlarged industrial 
demand for such services. A third argument for government 
encouragement of industrial expansion which is along much 
the same lines is that action is often necessary in the back- 
ward, agricultural countries to offset imperfections in the 
labor markets which prevent the movement of labor unpro- 
ductively employed in agriculture into more productive em- 
ployment in industry.’ 

Each of these arguments for subsidizing industrialization 
at the expense of agriculture is unassailable where conditions 
are such that the postulated economies can be made to ex- 
ceed the cost in terms of foregone production which the 
subsidization of industry entails. Opponents of government- 
directed resource diversion, when confronted by this ex- 
panded version of the old infant industry argument, are 
consequently forced to fall back on the purely practical 
objection that governments are not likely to be able either 
to discern accurately those cases in which the economies are 
realizable or to devise measures appropriate to their realiza- 
tion. 

There are, in addition, three major statistically-based argu- 
ments commonly employed to support the contention that 
primary production is neither an adequate nor a reliable base 
for rapid and sustained economic growth. First, there is the 
argument that because the prices of foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials in the world market are subject to wide fluctuations 
in response to changes in business conditions in industrial- 
ized countries and to changes in supply, it is unwise to de- 
pend upon the exchange of these commodities for other goods 
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and services necessary to the development of a nation’s 
economy. The related point is also often made that a high 
degree of specialization in the production of one or a few 
primary products makes the economy of the specializing 
country vulnerable to obsolescence as a consequence of 
technological changes (e.g., the development of synthetic 
substitutes) or change in consumer taste. A second major 
argument against specialization in the production of food- 
stuffs and raw materials is based on the claim that primary- 
producing countries tend to experience secular deteriora- 
tion in the terms upon which they are able to trade their 
commodities for manufactures, with the result that the gains 
from trade accrue in large measure to the industrialized 
countries. The third argument in this group is based on 
findings that countries with high per capita incomes generally 
have a high proportion of their populations engaged in manu- 
facturing industry, and that in high- and low-income coun- 
tries alike, per worker productivity is generally greater in 
manufacturing than in agricultural employments. 

How do the defenders of the present-day relevance of the 
classical doctrine meet these last three arguments? Taking up 
the arguments in reverse order, the principal points in the 
rebuttal to each appear to be the following: 

There is little quarrel with the statistical data which show 
that high-income countries generally have a high proportion © 
of their populations engaged in manufacturing and that in 
most countries labor productivity in manufacturing is above 
that in agriculture, although some defenders delight in citing 
exceptions to the general pattern and others indicate skepti- 
cism as to the feasibility of any meaningful comparison of 
per capita incomes in advanced and underdeveloped coun- 
tries and of any reliable measurement of differences in the 
productivity of industrial and agricultural workers within the 
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same country. It is not the statistics, however, but rather the 
conclusions based on the statistics which have come in for 
the most telling criticism. It has been pointed out that it 
does not follow from these statistical correlations that higher 
per capita incomes and increased worker productivity can be 
achieved in predominantly agricultural countries merely by 
subsidizing the growth of manufacturing industry. Such 
reasoning is based upon the unwarranted assumptions that 
the correlations establish functional or causal relationships 


_ and, further, that they indicate in each case which are 


causes and which are effects. Actually, as the critics of this 
line of reasoning point out, these statistical data indicate 
nothing about whether policies directed toward overcoming 
backwardness and inefficiency in agriculture or policies 
directed toward the promotion of industrialization at the 
expense of agriculture are the most likely to bring about 


_ higher per capita incomes and increased labor productivity 
_ in countries initially specializing in primary production. 


2 
ue 
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The rebuttal to the terms of trade argument against spe- 
cialization in the production of primary products is some- 
what more involved. In the first place, the statistical data 
which purport to show that foodstuffs and raw materials 
exchange for manufactures in the world market on ever- 


~ worsening terms are challenged on numerous grounds, prin- 


cipal among which are the following: that the base year is 


4 arbitrarily selected; that inadequate allowances are made 


for changes in volume and composition of world trade, 
as well as for the quality of goods traded; that adjustments 
for transportation costs and changes in such costs are 


- omitted or improperly made; and that the long-run move- 
- ments in the terms upon which particular commodities have 


traded for manufactures have differed so widely that the 


_ experience of each individual country must be considered as 
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a separate case. In short, it has not been established statisti- 
cally to everyone’s satisfaction that in the past, primary- 
producing countries generally have experienced a secular 
deterioration in terms upon which they have been able to 
trade their commodities for manufactures. 

Some defenders of the classical doctrine pursue the point 
further, howeyer. They argue that even if it is granted that 
in the past the terms of trade have moved against primary 
producers, it does not follow that the trend will continue 
in the future. There are some reasons for believing that 
it might—e.g., Engel’s law, the proposition that the income 
elasticity of demand for agricultural products is lower than 
that for industrial products—and some reasons for believing 
that it might not—e.g., the fact (if it is a fact) that the law 
of diminishing returns is particularly operative in the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs and raw materials. Furthermore, they 
argue, even if it were reasonable for primary producers to 
expect future deterioration in their commodity terms of 
trade, it would not necessarily follow that they should expect 
the advantage from trading with the industrialized countries 
to be continuously diminished, since at the same time that 
commodity terms of trade worsen, the terms upon which 
domestic resources devoted to primary production are able 
to command foreign manufactures may improve as a result 
of production economies (i.e., there may result an improve-| 
ment in the “factorial terms of trade”). And finally, so the 
rebuttal goes, even if both the commodity and factorial 
terms of trade do move against primary-producing countries 
in the future, there is no assurance that reallocation of re- 
sources from agriculture to industry would be advantageous _ 
since the cost in foregone production resulting from ineffi- — 
cient utilization of resources might exceed the loss stemming 
from the unfavorable movement in the terms of trade. 
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The third statistically-based argument against specializa- 
tion in the production of foodstuffs and raw materials, it will 
be recalled, is that the prices of these commodities are sub- 
ject to wide cyclical fluctuations in response to business con- 
ditions in the industrialized countries and to variations in 
the amount supplied on the world market. The statistical 
evidence is indisputable in this case, and it cannot be denied 
that countries exporting primary products often experience 
severe difficulties during periods of depressed commodity 

_ prices. Defenders of the classical development model, how- 
ever, deny that this situation justifies policies of forced in- 
- dustrialization, claiming instead that it constitutes per- 
suasive evidence of the need for aggressive contracyclical 
monetary and fiscal measures in the primary-producing coun- 
_ tries and for international action designed to reduce the 
violence of business fluctuations. The argument for sub- 
_ sidized industrialization based on the related point that de- 
4 pendence upon the production and export of one or a few 
_ primary commodities makes an economy particularly vul- 
_nerable to abrupt cessation of demand in the world market 
is rebutted differently. Defenders against this argument 
4 claim that government assistance to otherwise uneconomic 
industrial activities would not help overcome the problem 
_ since the assisted industries would be largely dependent upon 
_ domestic demand, which in turn hinges upon the prosperity 
of the agricultural sector. Thus, such industries would ex- 
_ perience difficulties whenever agricultural incomes declined, 
_and therefore they would afford an ineffective hedge against 
the risk of economic difficulties resulting from technological 
_change and change in consumer taste. 
- So much for the major arguments being made in the con- 
temporary literature. Perhaps it should be emphasized that 
the question being debated is whether unplanned, market- 
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directed specialization of production or planned, govern- 
ment-sponsored diversification of production is the best or 
most desirable course for leaders in the underdeveloped 
countries to elect. It is not the position of either side in the 
debate that one course of action or the other is the only way 
by which economic growth can be achieved. 


Vv 
Resolution of the Issue in the World of Affairs 


In the world of affairs, statesmen, not economists, make the 
decisions between alternative economic policies. In those 
countries determined to take actions which will improve 
their positions economically, the choice between policies 
which will promote specialization and world trade and 
those which will promote diversification and national self- 
sufficiency is made by political leaders. The advice of econo- 
mists may be solicited, but the choice in most instances is 
likely to be heavily conditioned by non-economic considera- 
tions. 

The spirit of nationalism which prevails in many of the 
economically underdeveloped countries causes these coun- 
tries to be particularly attracted to policies which will pro- 
mote industrialization. The establishment of domestic manu- 
facturing industry seems to be regarded as demonstration 
of progressiveness, and it therefore serves as a means of en- 
hancing national prestige. Furthermore, the promotion of 
industrialization works to increase potential military strength — 
and to reduce the threat of imperialist exploitation by the — 
advanced, industrialized countries. It is not unreasonable to — 
expect, therefore, that many of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries will elect to promote industrialization even though 
their comparative advantages clearly lie in primary produc- 
tion. 
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Unlike the nineteenth century when the growth of domes- 
tic industry was fostered principally by means of protective 
tariffs, today when it is national policy to promote domestic 
industrialization a large variety of economic controls are 
likely to be employed to frustrate the operation of market 
forces. One of the most striking developments of this cen- 
tury has been the increased complexity and comprehensive- 
ness of schemes for controlling economic activity. Thus, not 
only are many of the underdeveloped countries likely to elect 
diversification rather than specialization as the means to 
achieve the economic growth which they desire, but they are 
_ likely to employ as the means central planning and control 
of a comprehensiveness beyond the imagination of nine- 
teenth century proponents of diversification. 

To the extent that countries are successful in developing 
their economies by these means, they are likely to emerge 
in the future as advanced countries with economies that are 
largely collectivist and government-directed rather than in- 
dividualistic and guided by private enterprise. In other 
words, when they take their place alongside the advanced 
countries their economies are likely to be more in accord 
with the Soviet than the American model. What the political 
significance of this likelihood is, and what it indicates United 
States policy toward the currently underdeveloped countries 
should be, I leave for those qualified to judge. 


VI 
Conclusion 


Whatever the long-run political implications of the choice 
made by leaders in the underdeveloped countries between 
unplanned, market-directed specialization in production and 
planned, government-sponsored industrialization, the long- 
run economic danger is that the policies adopted will not 
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permit the fullest possible increase in productivity and im- 
provement in per capita levels of income. There is the danger 
that excessive nationalism may result in such severe malal- 
location of resources that economic growth over the long 
run will be impossible without an initial and perhaps pro- 
longed period of the severest sort of material sacrifice. On 
the other hand, there is the danger that excessive reliance 
upon market forces to determine resource allocation may 
result in the currently underdeveloped countries being as- 
signed a permanent role in the world productive system 
which is incompatible with their rapid and sustained eco- 
nomic growth. It will be tragic if, as a result of misguided 
policy decisions, the aspirations of the masses of the people 
for improvement in their economic lot are disappointed. 
Dwicut S. BROTHERS 


NOTES 


1, Since production ordinarily takes place under conditions of increas- 
ing cost and since many goods and services cannot be traded 
internationally because of prohibitive transportation cost, perish- 
ability and so forth, national specialization in accordance with 
comparative advantage would normally fall far short of complete 
specialization; i.e., each country would normally produce a wide 
range of goods and services. 

2. There are, in addition to those cited in the text, two other theoreti- 


cally possible ways in which a country can benefit by means of _ 
protective tariffs, subsidies, or direct economic controls that are _ 


contrary to the spirit of the comparative advantage doctrine. Up 
to a point, protection afforded domestic industry will yield gains 
in the form of improved “terms of trade” (i.e., the ratio at which 
exports exchange for imports) greater than the losses imposed by 
the resulting inefficiency in resource allocation. Also, domestic 
unemployment may be alleviated by policies which result in a 


favorable balance of trade (i.e., an excess of exports over im- — 
ports). However, in practice neither of these theoretical possibili- 


ties is of much pr as because they are based on the unlikely 
assumption that the countries at whose expense the gains are 
made would refrain from retaliation. 


—— 


SHAKESPEARE’S TWELFTH NIGHT* 


HAT I shall try to do in this lecture is to examine 

some features of Shakespeare’s comic art in one par- 
ticular example. It may seem temerity enough to have 
chosen Twelfth Night; but since a dramatist, after all, even 
Shakespeare, is made as well as born, and it is interesting to 
see, if indeed one ever can, how his art perfects itself, I 
shall also venture from time to time some comparison be- 
tween Twelfth Night and one of the earlier comedies of 
Shakespeare which led up to it. 

In a book on Twelfth Night published four years ago Dr. 
Leslie Hotson suggested that the play was written to com- 
pliment an Italian nobleman, Virginio Orsino, Duke of 
Bracciano, in a court entertainment given for him on Twelfth 
Night, 1601, and that it was after this Orsino that one of 
the principal characters was named. I am not sure that the 
Italian Orsino would have felt complimented by seeing 
himself portrayed as a handsome and poetical but ineffective 
lover, and I do not think that Queen Elizabeth would have 
witnessed the play with delight if she had agreed with Dr. 
Hotson that the lady Olivia in the play was intended to rep- 
resent her. But even if Twelfth Night were the play with 
which the Queen entertained the Italian Duke, it would not 
be necessary to suppose with Dr. Hotson that Shakespeare 
wrote it in ten or eleven days.’ It is true that the Lord 
Chamberlain made a memorandum to arrange with the 
players “to make choice of” a play that would be “most 
pleasing to her Majesty” on this occasion,’ but “to make 
choice of a play” is not quite the same thing as instructing 
the players to get up a new one. 


* A lecture delivered at the Rice Institute March 26, 1958. 
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The most interesting thing of course is that in however 
short a time Shakespeare ultimately wrote this play, he had 
in a sense been composing it during most of the previous 
decade. It was several years before the Twelfth Night enter- 
tainment of 1601—certainly not later than 1594—that Shake- 
speare first wrote a play about identical twins who were 
separated from one another in a shipwreck and afterwards 
mistaken for one another even by the wife of one of them; 
and it was at a similarly early stage in his career that Shake- 
speare wrote another play about a woman who served her 
lover as a page, and who in her page's disguise carried mes- 
sages of love from her lover to another woman. When Shake- 
speare makes these things happen in Twelfth Night he is, 
in fact, combining the plots of The Comedy of Errors and 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona. He does not, however, com- 
bine them in equal degree. The heartsick heroine who in 
page’s disguise takes messages of love to another woman 
provided little more than an episode in the complicated re- 
lations of the two gentlemen of Verona; but in Twelfth 
Night this episode has grown into the central situation from 
which the play draws its life. On the other hand, the con- 
fusion of twins which entertained us for five acts of The 
Comedy of Errors appears now as little more than an adroit 
device to bring about a happy ending. These shifts of em- 
phasis show clearly enough the direction that Shakespeare’s 
art of comedy has taken. When Sebastian appears in Twelfth 
Night we see that Shakespeare can still delight in the jolly 
mix-up of mistaken identities, not to mention their con- 
sequence of broken pates, but his plot now gives chief at- 
tention to the delineation of romantic love. This is more 
than just a preference for one situation rather than another: 
it means that a plot which turns on external appearances—a 
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resemblance between men’s faces—gives way to an action 
which involves their feelings. In The Comedy of Errors, 
though the physical resemblance between twins is no doubt 
a fact of nature, the confusion is really the result of ac- 
cidental circumstances and is as accidentally cleared up. But 
in Twelfth Night the confusion is in the emotions and no 
dénouement is possible until the characters have grown 
in insight to the point where they can acknowledge the feel- 
ings that nature has planted in them. Thus Twelfth Night 
exhibits in its action one of the fundamental motifs of 
comedy: the education of a man or woman. For a comedy, 
as everyone knows, is a play in which the situation holds 
some threat of disaster but issues in the achievement of 
happiness; and those comedies may satisfy us most deeply 
in which danger is averted and happiness achieved through 
something that takes place within the characters. Orsino 
and Olivia come to their happy ending when they have 
learnt a new attitude to others and to themselves. 

This, I take it, is what is also meant to happen in The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona in the much misunderstood conclusion 
of that play. Proteus, significantly named for his fickle na- 
ture, has vexed the critics by coming into a happiness he 
seems to have done nothing to deserve. But the point is that 
when his best friend has denounced him as a “treacherous 
man” and his mistress has rebuked him for his changeable- 
ness, he can penitently say, “O heaven, were man but con- 
stant he were perfect.” This has struck some as complacent; 
but it is not to be taken lightly. For it means that Proteus 
has now learnt the value of constancy, the very virtue he 
conspicuously lacked. This is what the play set out to teach 
him and it is only when he has learnt it that he can say, 
“Bear witness, Heaven, I have my wish for ever,” express- 
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ing simultaneously a sense of the happiness he is granted 
and a vow of constancy in future. It is true that in The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona Shakespeare did not allow himself 
scope to develop all the implications of Proteus’s fickleness 
and reform; but such a story of treachery, if fully explored, 
might strike too deep for comedy. Twelfth Night has no 
unfaithful lover. But it cannot escape notice that Orsino’s 
love is repeatedly compared to the sea—vast, hungry, but 
unstable, while his mind appears to Feste like an opal, a 
jewel of magical but ever-changing colours. The change- 
able man is there, but he has undergone a subtle trans- 
formation, and to notice this is, I think, of far more im- 
portance than to object, as Charlotte Lennox did in the 
eighteenth century, that Shakespeare in Twelfth Night has 
ruined the story of Bandello which she regarded as “un- 
doubtedly” Shakespeare’s source.’ Shakespeare, she objects, 
deprives the story of probability because he neglects to 
provide his characters with acceptable motives. Viola, she 
says, “all of a sudden takes up an unaccountable resolution 
to serve the young bachelor-duke in the habit of a man.” 
And since Viola has not even the excuse of being in love 
with the duke to start with, this goes “greatly beyond the 
bounds of decency.” But if Shakespeare had wanted to make 
Viola assume her man’s disguise because she was already in ~ 
love with Orsino, he did not need Bandello to teach him; he 
had already tried that situation with Julia and Proteus, and 
it had necessarily involved Proteus in that heartless infidelity 
from which Orsino is to be spared. The emotional situation 
of Twelfth Night is of a much less obvious kind. 

The most important source for Twelfth Night, one might 
therefore say, is The Two Gentlemen of Verona. For it is only 
by a paradox of scholarship that the word source is usually 
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restricted to material that an author draws on from someone 
else’s work. But that there were other sources for Twelfth 
Night I readily admit.* Charlotte Lennox knew of one in 
Bandello. And long before that one of Shakespeare’s own 
contemporaries had pointed to another. When John Manning- 
ham saw Twelfth Night in 1602, he said in his Diary that it 
reminded him of an Italian play called GlInganni (or The 
Mistakes). There were at least two plays of this title that 
Shakespeare might have used, and in one of them the hero- 
ine, on disguising herself as a page, assumed the name 
Cesare, which may well be why Shakespeare’s Viola elects 
to call herself Cesario. There was also another Italian play 
called Gl'Ingannati (or The Mistaken), in which the master 
told the page, “You are a child, you do not know the force 
of love,” and Shakespeare’s Orsino of course is always simi- 
larly reminding Cesario of his uninitiated youth. So the 
nineteenth-century scholar, Joseph Hunter, perhaps influ- 
enced by the fact that he discovered it, found in this play 
GlIngannati “the true origin” of Shakespeare’s. Collier, 
however, asserted that it was from an English tale by Barn- 
abe Riche, called Apolonius and Silla, that Shakespeare drew 
his plot. Furness was equally certain that he did not, but as 
he hoped that Shakespeare had never looked into Riche’s 
“coarse, repulsive novel,”*> perhaps this also was not quite 
an impartial judgment. 

For my part I find no difficulty in agreeing with those 
modern scholars who assume that Shakespeare was familiar 
with all these versions of a story in which a woman dis- 
guised as a page pleads her lover's suit with another woman, 
who then falls in love with the page. But that Shakespeare 
read up these plays and novels for the express purpose of 
writing his own play is perhaps another matter. The similari- 
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ties between Shakespeare and these others are certainly 
interesting; yet to point out similarities will usually end in 
drawing attention to their difference. For instance, Twelfth 
Night seems to echo Riche’s tale when Olivia, declaring her 
unrequited love for Cesario, says she has “laid” her “honour 
too unchary out.”* But in Riche the lady said that she had 
“charily preserved” her “honour.” The phrasing is reminis- 
cent; but Riche’s lady boasts of her honour after she has 
sacrificed her chastity, while Shakespeare’s Olivia reproaches 
herself for being careless of her honour when her chastity of 
course is not in question. Riche’s lady is anxious lest she has 
lost her reputation in the eyes of the world, Olivia lest she 
has fallen from her own high ideal of conduct. Without 
accepting Furness’s view that any reference to the act of sex 
is coarse and repulsive, we may easily find it significant that 
Shakespeare leaves it out. His delineation of Olivia’s love for 
the page, in contrast to most of the earlier versions, omits 
all the physical demonstrations. The usual way when the 
lady falls in love with the page is for her to astonish him by 
falling on his neck and kissing him. In Secchi’s play of GI'In- 
ganni the relations between them reach the point where 
the woman page is expected to play the man’s part in an 
actual assignation and she gets out of it by the cunning sub- 
stitution of her brother. In the play of GlIngannati, which 
comes closer to Shakespeare, the lady takes the brother by 
mistake, but he goes to bed with her just the same. In Riche’s 
story this incident has consequences, which force the lady 
so chary of her honour to demand marriage of the page, who 
can only establish innocence by the disclosure of her sex. 
Shakespeare appropriates this convenient brother as a hus- 
band for Olivia, but since he could easily have invented 
Viola's twin, and in The Comedy of Errors had, one might 
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say, already tried him out, this debt is not a profound one. 
What is more remarkable, the similarity as usual embracing 
a contrast, is that when Olivia mistakes Sebastian for Cesario 
she takes him not to bed but to a priest. Olivia no less than 
Orsino is kept free of moral taint. And this is no mere matter 
of prudishness. The reckless abandonment of scruple shown 
by all these earlier lovers—both by the gentlemen who desert 
their mistresses and the ladies who fling themselves upon 
the page-boys—cannot co-exist with the more delicate senti- 
ment which gives Twelfth Night its character. In Shake- 
speare, even the twin brother, prop to the plot as he may be, 
shares in this refinement. When Olivia takes charge of Se- 
bastian’s person, what he gives her is less his body than his 
imagination. He is enwrapped, he says in “wonder.” And it is 
his capacity to experience this wonder that lifts him to the 
level of the other lovers in the play, so that he becomes a 
worthy partner for Orsino’s adored one and Viola’s adorer. 

Now if Twelfth Night is the greatest of Shakespeare's 
romantic comedies, it is partly because of its success in em- 
bodying these feelings of wonder in the principal persons of 
the play. Stories of romantic love owe something of their 
perennial appeal, we need not be ashamed to admit, to the 
taste for tales of pursuit and mysterious adventure, as well 
as to what psychologists no doubt explain as the sublimation 
of the natural impulses of sex, But the devotion which the 
romantic lover bestows upon a woman as pure as she is 
unattainable may also symbolize the mind’s aspiration to- 
wards some ever alluring but ever elusive ideal. In the tradi- 
tional romantic stories the course of true love does not run 
smooth because of obstacles presented by refractory parents 
or inconvenient rivals, who have to be overcome or made 
to change. This is the case in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
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There are perhaps subtler situations, where the obstacles 
exist in the very nature of the protagonists, who must them- 
selves be made to change. This is variously the case in The 
Taming of the Shrew and Love's Labour's Lost, where in 
their very different ways Katherina and the young gentle- 
men of Navarre are, to begin with, recalcitrant to love. But 
a still subtler situation may arise with characters who are 
from the beginning full of devotion to an ideal of love while 
mistaking the direction in which it should be sought. This, 
I take it, is the case with Orsino and Olivia. Orsino, with 
whom Twelfth Night begins and who draws us from the 
start into the aura of his imagination, is in some ways the 
most perfect of Shakespeare’s romantic lovers simply be- 
cause he is so much more. This is easily appreciated if we 
compare him with his earlier prototypes in The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona. He is, as I have suggested, the inconstant 
Proteus transformed. But he is also the other gentleman, the 
constant Valentine. He is 

Unstaid and skittish in all motions else 

Save in the constant image of the creature 

That is beloved. 
So, simultaneously volatile and steadfast, he combines in a 
single figure those aspects of man’s nature which in the 
earlier comedy had been systematically contrasted and op- 
posed, 

In Valentine, of course, we recognize the typical victim of 
the passion of courtly love. He tells us himself how he suffers 
With bitter fasts, with penitential groans, 
With nightly tears and daily heartsore sighs. 

That these groans and sighs survive in Orsino is clear when 
Olivia asks “How does he love me?” and the messenger re- 
plies, 
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With adorations, with’ fertile tears, 
With groans that thunder love, with sighs of fire. 
The danger of such a hero is, as Professor Charlton has re- 
marked, that, in fulfilling his conventional role, he may to 
the quizzical eye seem a fool. Shakespeare guards against 
this danger by anticipating our ridicule; but his mockery of 
Valentine and Orsino is quite different in kind. The romantic 
Valentine is given an unromantic servant who pokes broad 
fun at his conduct: “to sigh like a schoolboy that has lost his 
A.B.C.; to weep like a young wench that had buried her 
grandam; to fast like one that takes diet,” and so forth. But 
Orsino, instead of a servant who laughs at him for loving, 
has a page who can show him how to do it. “If I did love 
you in my master’s flame,” says Cesario, I would 
Make me a willow-cabin at your gate 
And call upon my soul within the house 

till all the hills reverberated with the name of the beloved. 
This famous willow-cabin speech, often praised for its 
lyricism, is of course no less a parody of romantic love than 
are Speed's gibes at Valentine. The willow is the emblem of 
forsaken love and those songs that issue from it in the dead 
of night apostrophising the mistress as her lover’s “soul’— 
they are easily recognizable as the traditional love-laments. 
But the parody, though it has its hint of laughter, is of the 
kind that does not belittle but transfigures its original. So it 
comes as no surprise when Olivia, hitherto heedless of sighs 
and groans, suddenly starts to listen. To the page she says, 
“You might do much,” and these words are her first acknowl- 
edgement of love’s power. Orsino, content to woo by proxy 
a woman who immures herself in a seven-year mourning 
for a dead brother, may have the glamour of a knight of 
romance but he is not quite free from the risk of absurdity. 
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He seems, they tell us with some justice, in love not so much 
with a woman as with his own idea of love. But what they 
do not so often tell us is how splendid an idea this is. His 
very groans go beyond Valentine’s; they were said, it will 
have been noticed, to thunder, and his sighs were fire. If 
he indulges his own emotions, this is in no mere dilettantism 
but with the avidity of hunger. 

If music be the food of love, play on, 

Give me excess of it, that surfeiting, 

The appetite may sicken and so die. 
This wonderful opening speech suggests no doubt the 
changeableness of human emotion. “Play on . . . that strain 
again! It had a dying fall. .. . Enough, no more! ‘Tis not 
so sweet now as it was before.” But if the spirit of love 
is as transitory as music and as unstable as the sea, it is also 
as living and capacious. New waves form as often as waves 
break; the shapes of fancy, insubstantial as they are, make a 
splendour in the mind, and renew themselves as quickly as 
they fade. So Orsino’s repeated rejections by his mistress do 
not throw him into despair. Instead he recognizes, in her 
equally fantastic devotion, a nature of surpassingly “fine 
frame” and he reflects on how she will love when the throne 
of her heart shall find its “king.” How too will he love, we 
are entitled to infer, when his inexhaustible but as yet de- 
luded fancy shall also find the true sovereign it seeks. This 
of course it does at the end of the play when he exchanges 
all his dreams of passion for the love of someone he has 
come to know. In the play’s last line before the final song 
he is able to greet Viola as “Orsino’s mistress and his fancy’s 
queen.” 

Before this consummation Orsino and Viola have only one 

big scene together, and in view of all that depends on it it 
will need to be a powerful one. Again it finds a model in 
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The Two Gentlemen of Verona, where already there is 
a scene in which a man declares his love for one woman in 
the hearing of another woman who loves him, The technique 
is in each case that of a scene that centres upon a song, 
which makes a varying impact upon the different characters 
who hear it. In The Two Gentlemen of Verona a song of 
adoration to a mistress is presented by a faithless lover and 
is overheard by the woman he has deserted, while her heart- 
break goes undetected by her escort, who calmly falls asleep. 
This is admirably dramatic, but its irony may seem a trifle 
obvious when set beside the comparable scene in Twelfth 
Night. The song here is one of forsaken love and it is sung 
to two constant lovers. Most artfully introduced, it is called 
for by Orsino, whose request for music sustains the role in 
which he began the play; and the way in which he calls 
for the song characterizes both him and it before its opening 
notes are heard. It is to be an old and antique song, belong- 
ing to some primitive age, the kind of song chanted by 
women at their weaving or their knitting in the sun. It will 
appeal to Orsino in its simple innocence, or, we may say if 
we wish, by its ideal immunity from fact. So the rational 
mind can disengage itself from the sentiment in advance, 
and as soon as the song is ended its effect is counteracted by 
the jests of the clown who has sung it and the practical 
necessity of paying him. Yet the sentiment of the song re- 
mains to float back and forth over the dialogue which sur- 
rounds it as Orsino and Viola tell us of their love. The con- 
trast here is not, as in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, be- 
tween the faithful and the faithless, the heartbroken and the 
heartwhole. It is between one who is eloquent about an 
imaginary passion and one who suffers a real grief in con- 
cealment. Orsino appropriates the song to himself, yet it is 
Viola who hears in it 
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a very echo to the seat 
Where Love is throned. 

Orsino is still sending messages to one he calls his “sover- 
eign,” but his throne, we may say, is still unoccupied. For 
his splendid fantasies are as yet self-regarding. When Viola 
objects, “But if she cannot love you, sir?” he dismisses this 
with “I cannot be so answered.” Yet when she simply re- 
torts, “Sooth, but you must,” he receives his first instruction 
in the necessity of accommodating his fantasies to practical 
realities. And soon he begins, however unwittingly, to learn. 
As Viola tells the history of her father’s daughter, though he 
does not see that she is speaking of herself, he finds himself 
for the first time giving attention to a sorrow not his own. 
“But died thy sister of her love, my boy?” he asks. To this 
Viola can only reply, “I know not”; for at this stage in the 
drama the issue is still in the balance, though Orsino’s new 
absorption in another's plight will provide us with a clue to 
the outcome. In the very act of sending a fresh embassy to 
his mistress his thoughts are momentarily distracted from his 
own affair. When it is necessary for Viola to prompt him— 
“Sir, shall I to this ladyP”—though he rapidly collects him- 
self, we know that his development has begun. 

In the emotional pattern of the play Viola represents a 
genuineness of feeling against which the illusory can be 


measured. As the go-between she is of course also at the - 


centre of the plot. It is her role to draw Orsino and Olivia 
from their insubstantial passions and win them to reality. 
But her impact upon each of them is inevitably different. 
Orsino, whom she loves but cannot tell her love, responds 


to her womanly constancy and sentiment; Olivia, whom © 


she cannot love but has to woo, is to be fascinated by her 
page-boy effrontery and wit. 
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Now in all the stories of the woman-page who woos for 
her master and supplants him, the transference of the mis- 
tress’s affections must be the pivot of the action. In The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, of course, the lady fails to fall in 
love with the page at all, which is really a little surprising 
of her, since she had done so in Shakespeare’s source. It is 
almost as though Shakespeare were reserving this crowning 
situation, in which the mistress loves the woman-page, for 
treatment in some later play. At any rate, in Twelfth Night 
he takes care to throw the emphasis upon it from the first. 
Viola is got into her page-boy clothes before we are half-way 
through the first act. The plausibility of this, notwithstanding 
Mrs. Lennox and Dr. Johnson, is not the question. What mat- 
ters is that the encounter of the lady and the page, upon 
which the plot is to turn, shall be momentous. And there is 
no encounter in Shakespeare, not even that of Hamlet with 
the ghost, which is more elaborately prepared for. Olivia’s 
situation is referred to in each of the first four scenes before 
she herself appears in the fifth. Out of her love for her dead 
brother she has abjured the sight of men. This is the plain 
fact as a plain sea-captain tells it to Viola and us. But in 
the more embroidered description of one of Orsino’s gentle- 
_ men we may detect perhaps a hint of the preposterous: 

like a cloistress she will veiled walk 
And water once a day her chamber round 
With eye-offending brine. 
In the fanciful Orsino this inspires adoration; but how it may 
appear to a less poetical nature we may gather from the 
- first words of Sir Toby Belch: “What a plague means my 
niece to take the death of her brother thus?” All these varied 
views are insinuated naturally into the dialogue, but their 
cumulative effect is to give Olivia’s situation in the round and 
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to make us curious to see her for ourselves. When after all 
this she appears, curiosity is not satisfied but intensified; 
she is not, I think, what we expected. Instead of the veiled 
lady sprinkling her chamber with tears there enters a mis- 
tress commanding her household, and her first words are, 
“Take the fool away.” Equally unexpected is the fool’s retort, 
“Do you not hear, fellows? Take away the lady.” This great 


dame is called a fool by one of her own attendants, who then — 


goes on to prove it: 


Clown. Good madonna, why mourn’st thou? 

Olivia. Good fool, for my brother's death. 

Clown. I think his soul is in hell, madonna. 

Olivia. I know his soul is in heaven, fool. 

Clown. The more fool, madonna, to mourn for your brother's 

soul being in heaven. Take away the fool, gentlemen. 

Now this is excellent fooling, but Shakespeare’s incidental 
gaieties have a way of illuminating important matters and 
our conception of Olivia is one of them. It is only a fool 
who calls her a fool, but, as the fool himself has suggested, 
a fool “may pass for a wise man,” while those who think 
they have wit “do very oft prove fools.” The question of 
Olivia’s folly remains open. It is kept alive below the sur- 
face of the quipping dialogue which entertains us while 
Olivia defends the fool and is thanked by the fool in charac- 
teristically equivocal terms. “Thou hast spoke for us, ma- 


donna, as if thy eldest son should be a fool.” One could — 


hardly say more than that. Yet the suggestion that her eldest 


_ 


son might be a fool is at best a left-handed compliment. The 


fool is quick to right it with a prayer that Jove may cram 


his skull with brains, but it seems that Jove’s intervention — 
may be necessary, for—as Sir Toby enters—“one of thy kin | 


has a most weak pia mater.” The chances of brains or 
folly in the skull of any son of Olivia seem then to be about 


reese Pe 
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equal. But what is surely most remarkable is the notion of 
Olivia’s ever having a son at all. We have been made to as- 
sociate her not with birth but death. The weeping cloistress, 
as Orsino’s gentleman put it, was seasoning a “dead love,” 
and what plagued Sir Toby about this was that care was “an 
enemy to life.” Yet the fool seems to see her as available 
for motherhood. The remarks of a fool—again—strike as deep 
as you choose to let them—that is the dramatic use of fools— 
but Olivia interests us more and more. 

By now the page is at the gate. Indeed three different mes- 
sengers announce him. Sir Toby of the weak pia mater is too 
drunk to do more than keep us in suspense, but Malvolio pre- 
cisely catalogues the young man’s strange behaviour, till we 
are as curious to see him as is Olivia herself. “Tell him he 
shall not speak with me,” she has insisted; but when this 
changes to “Let him approach,” the first of her defences 
is down. Our interest in each of them is now at such a height 
that the moment of their meeting cannot fail to be electric. 

How different all this is from what happened in The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, where only a single soliloquy pre- 
pared us before the page and Sylvia just came together pat. 
But it is interesting to see how the seeds strewn in the earlier 
play now germinate in Shakespeare’s mature inventiveness. 
When the page came upon Sylvia, he did not know who she 
was and actually asked her to direct him to herself. This 
confusion gave a momentary amusement and the dramatic 
importance of the encounter was faintly underlined. But as 
Sylvia at once disclosed her identity, this little gambit came 
to nothing. In Twelfth Night, however, Cesario only pre- 
tends not to recognize Olivia so as to confound her with his 
raillery. “Most radiant, exquisite and unmatchable beauty,” 
he begins and then breaks off to enquire whether the lady 
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before him is the radiant unmatchable or not. As he has 
never seen her, how can he possibly tell? This opens up a 
brilliant series of exchanges in the course of which the 
familiar moves of the conventional courtship are all similarly 
transformed. In The Two Gentlemen of Verona Proteus was 
simply following the usual pattern of suitors when he in- 
structed the page, 
Give her that ring and therewithal 
This letter . . . Tell my lady 
I claim the promise for her heavenly picture. 

To be fair, even in this early play the conventional proper- 
ties, the ring, the letter, and the picture, each made a dra- 
matic point: for Sylvia recognized the ring as that of her 
rival and so refused to accept it, while she tore the letter up; 
and if she compliantly handed over her portrait, she was 
careful to add the comment that a picture was only a shadow 
and might appropriately be given for a fickle lover to wor- 
ship. But in Twelfth Night the letter, the picture, and the 
ring are changed almost out of recognition. Shakespeare's 
superbly original invention allows Orsino to dispense with 
them; yet they are all vestigially present. Instead of bearing 
missives, the page is given the task of acting out his master’s 
woes, and so instead of the lover’s own letter we are to have 
the page’s speech. This cunningly diverts attention from the — 
message to the messenger, and the effect is still further en- 
hanced when even the speech never gets delivered apart 
from its opening words. Instead there is talk about the 
speech—how “excellently well penn’d,” how “poetical” it 
is—and are you really the right lady so that I may not waste 
the praise I have taken such pains to compose? Olivia in 
turn delights us by matching Cesario’s mockery, but as we 
watch them finesse about how and even whether the speech 
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shall be delivered, their mocking dialogue says more than 
any formal speech could say. In fact the very circumventing 
of the speech brings them to the heart of its forbidden theme. 
And so we come to the picture. There is of course no pic- 
ture, any more than there was a letter; but the convention 
whereby the lover asks for a picture of his mistress is made 
to provide a metaphor through which the witty duel may 
proceed. Olivia draws back the curtain and reveals a picture, 
they talk of the colours that the artist’s “cunning hand laid 
on, and Cesario asks for a copy. But the curtain Olivia 
draws back is her own veil, the artist is Nature, and the copy 
of Nature’s handiwork will come as the fruit of marriage. 
Again the suggestion that Olivia could have a child. The 
cloistress who dedicates herself to the dead is reminded of 
the claims of life. She waves them aside for the moment by 
deftly changing the application of the metaphor. Certainly 
there shall be a copy of her beauty; why not an inventory 
of its items? As she catalogues them—‘“two lips, indifferent 
red . . . two grey eyes, with lids to them’—she ridicules 
the wooer’s praises; but at the same time, it may not be too 
much to suggest, she robs her womanhood of its incipient 
animation. Yet the cloistress has removed her veil and pres- 
ently there is the ring. Orsino again sent no ring, but that 
need not prevent Olivia from returning it. And with this ruse 
the ring no less than the picture takes on a new significance. 
By means of it Olivia rejects Orsino’s love but at the same 
time declares her own. And as Malvolio flings the ring upon 
the stage it makes its little dramatic éclat. 

Shakespeare’s portrait of Olivia has usually, I think, been 
underrated. The critics who used to talk about Shakespeare’s 
heroines fell in love with Viola, and actresses have naturally 
preferred the bravura of her essentially easier role. Besides 
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there is the risk of the ridiculous about a woman who mis- 
takenly loves one of her own sex. But the delicacy of Shake- 
speare’s handling, once more in contrast with that of his 
predecessors, steers the situation right away from farce and 
contrives to show, through her potentially absurd and un- 
disguisedly pathetic plight, the gradual awakening of that 
noble nature which Orsino detected from the first. We have 
still permission to laugh at her. The fool, reminding us that 
foolery like the sun shines everywhere, flits between Orsino’s 
house and hers. But when he is called the Lady Olivia’s fool 
he makes one of his astonishing replies. “No indeed, sir. The 
Lady Olivia has no folly.” It is true that his remark is as 
usual double-edged. “She will keep no fool, sir, till she 
be married.” Her present exemption, it would seem, lies in 
her not having yet secured the husband she is seeking. But 
when the fool now tells us that the Lady Olivia has no folly, 
we are forcibly reminded that he began by proving her a 
fool. It seems clear she is making progress. The comic artist 
only hints this with a lightness which the heavy hand of the 
critic inevitably destroys; but is there not the suggestion 
that when Olivia ceases to mourn the dead and gives herself 
to the pursuit of the living, she has advanced some small 
way towards wisdom? 


There is one character in the play who, unlike Olivia _ 


and Orsino, is unable to make this journey. And that brings 


me to the subplot. For it will already be apparent that I do — 


not agree with a recent paper in the Shakespeare Quarterly 
which makes Malvolio the central figure of the play.* The 
_ mistake is not a new one. The record of a court performance 


in the year of the First Folio actually calls the play Mal- — 


volio and there are other seventeenth-century references, 
beginning with Manningham in 1602, which go to show 
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that the sublime swagger with which Malvolio walks into 
the box-hedge trap to emerge in yellow stockings was largely 
responsible, then as now, for the play’s theatrical popularity. 
The distortion of emphasis this implies is a tribute to 
Shakespeare’s invention of the most novel situation in the 
play, but if I venture to suggest that it does no great credit 
to his audience, no doubt some one will rise up like Sir Toby 
and ask me, “Dost thou think because thou art virtuous 
there shall be no more cakes and ale?” All I think is that 
the cake-and-ale jollifications are very jolly indeed so long 
as they stay, whether in criticism or performance, within 
the bounds of a subplot, which the whole technique of the 
dramatic exposition marks them out to be. These more 
hilarious goings-on make an admirable counterweight to the 
more fragile wit and sentiment of which the main plot is 
woven; but attention is firmly directed to the love-story of 
Orsino, Olivia, and Viola before Sir Toby and Malvolio are 
heard of, and the courtships are well in progress by the time 
we come to the midnight caterwaulings. So the love-delu- 
sions of Malvolio, brilliant as they are, fall into perspective 
as a parody of the more delicate aberrations of his mistress 
and her suitor. Like them Malvolio aspires towards an il- 
lusory ideal of love, but his mistake is a grosser one than 
theirs, his posturings more extravagant and grotesque. So 
his illusion enlarges the suggestions of the main plot about 
the mind’s capacity for self-deception and if, as Lamb main- 
tained,° it gives Malvolio a glory such as no mere reason can 
attain to, still “lunacy” was one of Lamb’s words for it and 
it is to the madman’s dungeon that it leads. 

Malvolio’s fate, like Falstaff’s, has been much resented 
by the critics. But drama, as Aristotle indicated and Shake- 
speare evidently perceived, is not quite the same as life, 
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and punishments that in life would seem excessive have their 
place in the more ideal world of art. In the ethical scheme of 
comedy, it may be the doom of those who cannot correct 
themselves to be imprisoned or suppressed. Olivia and 
Prince Hal, within their vastly different realms, have shown 
themselves capable of learning, as Malvolio and Falstaff 
have not. 

The comparison between Olivia and Malvolio is one that 
the play specifically invites. He is the trusted steward of her 
household, and he suits her, she says, by being “sad and 
civil.” This reminds us that it was with her authority that he 
descended on the midnight revels to quell that “uncivil rule.” 
Have you no manners, he demands of Sir Toby and his crew; 
and his rebuke is one that Olivia herself will echo later when 
she calls Sir Toby a barbarian fit to dwell in “caves Where 
manners ne’er were preached.” But if Olivia and Malvolio 
are united in seeking to impose an ordered regimen on these 
unruly elements, that does not mean, though I have found it 
said, that they share a doctrine of austerity.’” Indeed the 
resemblance between them serves to bring out a distinction 
that is fundamental to the play. It is clearly marked for 
us on their first appearance. Significantly enough, they are 
brought on the stage together and placed in the same situa- 
tion, as if to attract our attention to their contrasting re- — 
actions. The first remark of each of them is one of dissatisfac- 
tion with the fool, and the fool’s retaliation is first to prove 
Olivia a fool and then to call Malvolio one. But Olivia is 
amused and Malvolio is not. “I marvel your ladyship takes 
delight in such a barren rascal.” What Olivia delights in, 
Malvolio finds barren. “Doth he not mend?” she says, sug- 
gesting that the fool is getting wittier. But Malvolio rejoins, 
Yes, he is mending by becoming a more perfect fool—“and 
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shall do till the pangs of death shake him.” Olivia too has 
given her thoughts to death, but whereas she mourns the 
dead, prettily if absurdly, Malvolio threatens the living in 
words which betray a cruel relish. This is his first speech 
in the play and it carries a corresponding emphasis. There 
are already signs that Olivia may be won from death to life, 
but the spirit of Malvolio can only be destructive. To say 
this is again to put it more portentously than it is the nature 
of comedy to do, but it is Olivia, not Malvolio, whom the 
comic dialogue invites to have a son, with brains in his skull 
or otherwise. 

The difference in their natures appears in various subtle 
ways, and I will cite just one example. When Olivia sends 
after Cesario with the ring, the message that she sends is, 


If that the youth will come this way tomorrow, 
Tll give him reasons for’t. 


But Malvolio, who bears the message, translates it thus: 


Be never so hardy to come again in his affairs, unless it be 

to report your lord’s taking of this. 
It is true that Malvolio cannot know, as we do, the secret 
meaning of the ring, but that hardly leaves him guiltless 
when he replaces “if” by “unless” and a positive by a nega- 
tive: “If that the youth will come .. .,” “Be never so hardy to 
come... unless....” An invitation has become a warning off. 

As the action proceeds, Olivia opens her heart to the new 
love that is being born within her, but Malvolio is only con- 
firmed in that sickness of self-love of which she has accused 
him. At the height of his love-dream, his imaginings are all 
of his own advancement—‘sitting in my state,” “in my 
branched velvet gown,” “calling my officers about me” as I 
“wind up my watch or play with my—some rich jewel.” 
When he showed resentment at the fool, Olivia reproached 
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Malvolio for his lack of generosity and now his very words 
freeze every generous impulse—“I frown the while,” 
“quenching my familiar smile with an austere regard of con- 
trol.” This is not the language of Olivia. She speaks of the 
impossibility of quenching those natural feelings which rise 
up within her, and which we are made to recognize even in 
the comicality of her predicament: 


Cesario, by the roses of the spring, 

By maidhood, honour, truth and everything, 
I love thee so that maugre all thy pride, 
No wit nor reason can my passion hide. 


So Olivia, notwithstanding her mistakes, is allowed to find 
a husband while Malvolio is shut up in the dark. 

The ironic fitness of Malvolio’s downfall is dramatically 
underscored in every detail of his situation. When he 
dreamed of his own greatness he pictured Sir Toby coming 
to him with a curtsey and he told Sir Toby to amend his 
drunkenness: it is now his bitterest complaint that this 
drunken cousin has been given rule over him. When he 
rebuked the tipsy revellers, he began, “My masters, are you 
mad?” and their revenge upon him is to make it seem that 
he is mad himself. Particularly instructive is the leading part 
taken in his torment by the fool he began the play by spurn- 
ing. The fool taunts him in the darkness of the dungeon and 
he begs the fool to help him to some light. It is to the fool 
that the man contemptuous of fools is now made to plead 
his own sanity. But his insistence on his sanity—“I am as well 
in my wits, fool, as thou art”—leaves the matter in some am- 
biguity, as the fool very promptly retorts: “Then you are 
mad indeed, if you be no better in your wits than a fool.” 
And Malvolio ends the play as he began by being called a 
fool. And if at first it was only the fool who called him so, 
now it is his mistress herself. Even as she pities him for the 
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trick that has been played on him, “Alas, poor fool” are the 
words that Shakespeare puts into her mouth. 

What then is folly and what wisdom, the comedy seems 
to ask. The question first appeared in that early cross-talk 
with the fool which brought Olivia into contrast with Mal- 
volio even while we were awaiting her reception of Cesario. 
So that the manner in which Malvolio’s story is begun clearly 
puts it into relation with the main plot of the wooing. And of 
course it is only appropriate that scenes of romantic love 
should be surrounded by a comic dialogue which gaily tosses 
off its hints about whether these characters are fools. For 
the pursuit of the ideal life is not quite compatible with rea- 
son. And, as another of Shakespeare’s comedies puts it, those 
who in imagination see more than “reason ever compre- 
hends” are the lover, the poet, and the lunatic. So where does 
the noble vision end and the madman’s dream begin? The 
greatness and the folly that lie in the mind of man are in- 
extricably entangled and the characters in Twelfth Night 
have each their share of both. Malvolio’s moment of lunacy 
may be, as Lamb suggests, the moment of his glory. Yet 
Malvolio, so scornful of the follies of others, would per- 
suade us that his own are sane. His sanity is indeed es- 
tablished, but only to leave us wondering whether sanity 
may not sometimes be the greater folly. What the comedy 
may suggest is that he who in his egotism seeks to fit the 
world to the procrustean bed of his own reason deserves 
his own discomfiture. But Olivia, who self-confessedly aban- 
dons reason, and Orsino, who avidly gives his mind to all 
the shapes of fancy, are permitted to pass through whatever 
folly there may be in this to a greater illumination. Although 
what they sought has inevitably eluded them, it has never- 
theless been vouchsafed to them in another form. 
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Yet it is the art of Shakespeare’s comedy, and perhaps 
also its wisdom, to make no final judgments. The spirit of 
the piece, after all, is that of Twelfth Night and it is in the 
ideal world of Twelfth Night that Malvolio may be justly 
punished. Perhaps we should also remember, as even the 
Twelfth Night lovers do, to pause, if only for a moment, to 
recognize his precisian virtues. Olivia agrees with him that 
he has been “notoriously abused” and the poet-lover Orsino 
sends after him to “entreat him to a peace,” before they 
finally enter into the happiness to which “golden time” will 
summon them. “Golden time”—the epithet is characteris- 
tically Orsino’s, It is only the wise fool who stays to sing to 
us about the rain that raineth every day. 

HAROLD JENKINS 
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OPERATIONS RESEARCH AND 
BUSINESS DECISIONS* 


3 asia there has been a very rapid growth of interest in 
the operations research technique within the past dec- 
ade is well known. Apparently the origins of operations re- 
search are to be found in the cooperative efforts of scientists 
during World War II. However, in the process of becom- 
ing, or attempting to become, an independent discipline, 
operations research has developed its own historians who are 
prepared to trace the roots of the new discipline to Thomas 
Edison’ and, in one case, to Plato.” My own interest is narrow 
by comparison and centers upon the usefulness of operations 
research in business decision making. 

It is my impression that there are two matters that deserve 
attention if the sole point at issue is the usefulness of opera- 
tions research as an aid to management. The first is the ex- 
tent to which operations research can legitimately be re- 
garded as a new discipline with essential unity of method 
and purpose. The second is the extent to which operations 
research can achieve results of genuine importance in the in- 
dustrial environment. I believe that operations research fails 
to qualify as a unique, self-contained discipline, and yet 
embodies enough that is new and helpful to be worthy of 
managerial attention. In support of these contentions, I will 
present, first, a critical appraisal of the operations research 
discipline; and second, a brief assessment of the practical 
value of the operations research technique in industry. A 
critical appraisal of the operations research discipline is 
essential to any assessment of its value in industry because 
the particular functions that operations research can per- 

* A paper presented to the Business Research Section of the South- 
western Social Science Association, April 19, 1957. 
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form effectively for business managers depend upon the very 
nature of the discipline and its techniques. 

An outsider seeking an appreciation of the nature and 
scope of operations research turns, quite naturally I be- 
lieve, to the growing literature of the discipline and to the 
statements of its advocates. A modest amount of research 
in this direction has convinced me, at least provisionally, 
that operations research has more to fear from its friends 
than from its enemies. A statement or two by the friends of 
operations research may be sufficient to establish this con- 
tention. 

We are told, for example, that: 

The Theory of Value reveals that operations research, as the 
science of decision, embraces not only the content of all the 
sciences—physics, social sciences, economic sciences, the 
philosophies including ethics, the political sciences—but also 
that it is intimately concerned with the postulates of these 
sciences as well. In this respect operations research can be 
regarded as the most fundamental of all sciences.? 

Should one concede that operations research is this broad, 
it is not difficult to understand why the article from which 
the passage was cited required four authors, or to appreciate 
why operations research is, in general, a group effort. 


Another instance of what I take to be an overly ambitious 


view has been expressed by the Earl of Halsbury. In an essay 
entitled (amazingly enough), “From Plato to the Linear — 
Program,” Halsbury states: 
I shall be concerned in this paper with a still wider field of 
operational research, a field standing in relation to any single 
operational study that might be proposed, somewhat as the 
complex number field stands to any finite number ring. This 
problem arises when we consider society as a whole and ask 
how its performance can be optimized.* 
Halsbury’s remarks on the optimization of the social proc- 


ess are of no special interest. But, imbedded in his essay is 
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one passage which economists will find to be quite revealing. 

Halsbury writes: 
. .. We have in England at the National Physical Laboratory 
a simulator that will demonstrate Keynesian theory to the 
non-mathematician. The spectator can raise the bank rate on 
one dial setting and watch the consequences thereof upon 
unemployment represented by a calibrated volt- or ammeter 
at another point of the instrument. He can couple two of 
these simulated systems together in an importer-exporter re- 
lationship and watch the effect of a tariff barrier upon their 
reciprocal trading. Having thrown the pair into oscillation by 
some such device he can play with the controls in an endeavor 
to restore stability and, on failing to achieve it, can be shown 
by the demonstrator how to do so. 


Controversial economics are not possible under these circum- 

stances; one cannot be partisan with respect to the reading 

of an instrument.® 

It would appear that we have here an instance of model 
building with a vengeance. Competence in circuitry design 
is commendable; but its relevance to economic matters is, 
I think, not great. The advocates of operations research 
weaken their case immeasurably when they couple the most 
superficial of observations on economic matters with sweep- 
ing analysis of the whole social process. I would conclude 
_ that the scope of operations research (as written about, if 
not as practiced) is often too broad to be manageable; and 

_ that in the process of assimilating the functions of many 
separate disciplines, operations research takes on tasks be- 
yond its apparent capabilities, 
One may, of course, object that any discipline, and espe- 
_ cially one in its formative stages, is very likely to find some 
_ of its devotees given to exuberance, even intemperance, in 
evaluating and defining their subject matter. But having 
made this allowance, and having applied some appropriate 
discount factor to the more outrageous claims made for 
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operations research, I am forced to the belief that extrav- 
agance remains. Nor can I draw much comfort from Philip 
Morse’s 1958 statement as retiring president of the Opera- 
tions Research Society of America that: 


We should no longer have trouble explaining the scope and 
methods of operations research to the layman. We already 
can say: Operations Research is the activity carried on by 
members of the Operations Research Society; its methods are 
those reported in our JOURNAL.® 

I would not pursue this line of attack at all were it not the 
fact that, superficially at least, disturbing parallels can be 
drawn betwen operations research now and “scientific man- 
agement” then. Serious practitioners of operations research 
could well be disturbed by excesses committed within their 
own ranks. Much that was path-breaking in the “scientific 
management” movement was lost, at least temporarily, in 
the inevitable reaction to extreme statements as to the power 
and significance of the new approach. Operations research 
may be running the same risk. 

Irrespective of the more extreme claims made from within 
the operations research profession, is there anything in the 
methodology of operations research that prevents the new 
discipline from attaining independent status? I believe that 
there is. I am not concerned here with the techniques de- 


veloped (or appropriated) by operations research such as 


linear programming, information theory, queueing theory, 
game theory, and the like. While the value in application 
of some of these techniques may be questionable, there can 
be no objection to their use and further development if they 
prove to be effective. Rather, I refer to the difficult problem 
as to the selection of appropriate criteria by which a solu- 
tion achieved by operations research methods is to be 


judged. 


 —— 
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Operations research in attempting the solution of either 
military or industrial problems must make, or have made 
for it, a decision as to the objective or objectives to be at- 
tained. This decision as to objective implies the selection 
of an appropriate criterion. Selection of an inappropriate 
criterion can result in suboptimization; that is, the objective 
of a part of the organization will be achieved to the possible 
detriment of overall organizational success.’ For example, 
in the economic theory of the firm, it is often assumed that 
an appropriate criterion is the maximization of total profits 
over some time horizon. Yet, as I read the operations re- 
search literature relating to the theory of the firm, there 
_ is little recognition of the implications of profit maximiza- 
tion, Amidst a welter of inverted matrices and symbolic 
; logic, one too often finds a piecemeal approach applying 

clearly inappropriate criteria. I submit that so long as some 
_ operations research practitioners continue in their industrial 
efforts to ignore the lessons of sophomore economics one 
must agree with Charles Hitch who has written from within 
the profession: 


Where money values are used to measure effort and merit, 

a weak but highly significant kind of optimizing process re- 

sults in an economy—one with which Adam Smith was fa- 

miliar, and with which operations researchers ought to be 

but generally are not.® 
I do not suggest that operations research techniques are 
“necessarily unsuited for managerial application. Nor would 
‘I contend that economics provides such powerful guides to 
_ business decisions that no useful area remains where opera- 
tions research can make a contribution. Quite the opposite. 
But it is discouraging to find operations research techniques 
applied uncritically and in apparent ignorance of well-es- 
tablished findings in theoretical and applied economics, in- 
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dustrial administration, and industrial engineering. Indeed, 
in the bulk of the operations research literature, the atten- 
tion given to the selection of appropriate criteria by which 
alternative courses of action in the industrial environment 
are to be judged is extremely cursory and disjointed. 

This omission would not be so objectionable were it not 
for the fact that operations research purports to embrace the 
selection of appropriate criteria and thereby to provide defin- 
itive guides for business decisions. At the worst, operations 
research implies a substitution of something for the execu- 
tive function. As to precisely what it is that is to be substi- 
tuted, I am uncertain, and I find little enlightenment in the 
literature. We are told by Bernard Koopman in an analysis 
of the fallacies of operations research that: 

“Authorititis” is that regression to logical infantilism which 
believes that the missing links in one’s solution of a problem, 
as well as the common sense required for relating it to reality, 


can be readily supplied by the uniformed officer or the 
company executive who must eventually use the result.® 


Along similar lines, Ellis Johnson has written: 


. . . Its most distinguishing characteristic [referring to opera- 
tions research] stems from the fact that it has been con- 
cerned, since its inception, with the overall aspects of action 
systems. In general, the older professions that exist to serve 
management have made a sound, healthy application of 
scientific principles to separate elements of action systems. 
Operations research is more concerned with “optimizing” the 
operations of the whole organization than with improving 
operations within one division thereof. Obviously, in order to 
study and understand the overall system, operations research 
must study and understand all of the components, and so is 
interested in serving management at all levels within the sys- 
tem. Only thus can it serve the whole organization. 


While it is eminently proper for Koopman to decry the 
evils of “authorititis” and for Johnson to note that “optimiza- 
tion” must refer to the activities of the entire firm, it is far 
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from clear to what extent operations research activities com- 
plement traditional decision-making processes, and to what 
extent operations research attempts to substitute for execu- 
tive functions. My own view is that the successful application 
of operations research techniques is definitely contingent 
upon an operations research group working subordinate to 
and under the direction of management. Specifically, I am 


less disturbed by the dangers of “authorititis” than I am by 


_ the possibility that the choice of appropriate criteria by op- 


erations research groups will be excessively naive. 

Rather than claiming that the application of operations 
research technique magically enables one to ask the right 
questions in addition to providing the right answers, is it not 
possible that the operations research profession could be 


é fully and efficiently employed in the solution of industrial 
_ problems given to them by separate operating divisions and, 
_ perhaps less frequently, by top management? No one, I am 


sure, would wish to proscribe an operations research group 


_ from serious thought about, and analysis of, as Johnson puts 


it, entire “action systems.” But, until this infant discipline 


_ demonstrates more maturity, I doubt very seriously that sub- 
_ stantial responsibility for decision making should be re- 
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moved from top levels of management. 

I will proceed now to consider briefly whether the opera- 
tions research technique can be of value in business situa- 
tions. Earlier remarks as to the extravagance of some esti- 
mates of operations research and references to the difficulties 


_ inherent in the selection of appropriate criteria could be 


taken to mean that operations research is valueless in the 
industrial environment. I would judge that the operations 
research technique can be of definite value in industry. 
Doubts arise in my own mind only to the extent that opera- 
tions research practitioners view their discipline with such 
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enthusiasm that they fail to appreciate difficulties inherent 
in the industrial environment. 

To be somewhat more specific I would contend that most 
of the barriers to effective decision-making in industry oc- 
cur not for want of knowledge as to how a problem might 
be analyzed if needed information were available. Aside 
from difficulties of internal communication and the irreduci- 
ble uncertainties of the future, the major barrier is the em- 
barrassing wealth of irrelevant information and the deplor- 
able scarcity of relevant data. Even the fabulous capacities 
of modern electronic computers may be overtaxed in some 
industrial situations with the digestion of trivial and mis- 
leading information. Some comfort may be drawn from the 
fact that these machines seem to survive in the military and 
governmental establishments. 

It is distressing that in crucial areas of industrial budget- 
ing and control, financial data eminently suitable for stock- 
holder consumption and internal revenue purposes continue 
to provide only the most imperfect guide to managerial de- 
cisions. However one views the growth of operations re- 
search, it does seem inescapable that the application of very 
refined techniques to aid business decision-making will ne- 
cessitate prior improvement in the quality of the basic data. 
Perhaps the interim period in which superior data reporting, 
systems are being developed will allow the operations re- 
search profession time in which to adapt its methods more 
closely to the needs of industrial situations. One can hope 
that in the process of this adaptation, the findings of estab- 
lished disciplines will not be ignored entirely. 

Indeed, there are, or should be, no vested interests in this — 
regard. Wherever operations research can add to existing 
tools of analysis or contribute to the development of more 
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relevant data, that contribution is welcome. There have been 
tangible achievements by operations research and the future 
may bring further progress. Operations research is best 
viewed as a means of bringing the undoubted skills of ap- 
plied scientists to bear upon specific industrial problems. In 
the last analysis, only operational experience can determine 
the extent to which operations research will be of value to 
industrial managers. 
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THE TREMONT OPERA HOUSE OF GALVESTON: 
THE FIRST YEARS* 


HE little “cotton rich” city of Galveston was the first 

municipality of the South to show marked signs of re- 
covering from the devastating effects of the Civil War. Civic 
minded business men of the town began at once to make 
efforts to establish a theatre that would prove in every 
manner as attractive to their inland customers as the amuse- 
ment places of New Orleans. The season of 1868-69, the first 
under the direction of Henry Greenwall, and one of the 
most satisfactory in Galveston stage annals, encouraged the 
promoters of the successful venture to give serious thought 
to the erection of a theatre building. The movement initiated 
by the fathers of this enterprise became the genesis of the 
Tremont Opera House, the most notable playhouse ever 
built in Texas. » 

By the end of February, 1871, playgoers of the city knew 
that a commodious opera house had at last become a reality. 
Willard Richardson and his associates had put up a fine 
structure, modern in all its appointments, at a cost of 


$150,000. The building occupied a space sixty-five by one © 


hundred fifty feet at the corner of Tremont and Market 


streets, an area that included the site of the old Neitch’s and — 


the later Greenwall opera houses. The lower story was of iron, 
and the upper of brick, with iron lintels and sills. An elabo- 


rate cornice of galvanized iron and a French mansard roof — 


were outwardly perhaps the most conspicuous features of 
the theatre. The grand entrance, twenty-five feet in width, 
was on Market street, and led up to a spacious lobby 
(twenty-two feet by thirteen feet) on the second floor. The 


* A paper prepared for delivery before the Texas State Historical 
Association. 
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auditorium, exclusive of the stage, took in an area of fifty- 
five feet eight inches by sixty-five feet. The stage, “in all its 
appointments an exact counterpart of Booth’s in New York,” 
extended the entire width of the building and was thirty- 
nine feet nine inches deep, with a proscenium arch forty-five 
feet in width. The scenery, mounted on rubber rollers, and 
all machinery for stage operations, were in imitation of simi- 
lar installations at Booth’s. Footlights of white, red, and 
blue made possible interesting scenic effects. The drop cur- 
tain was the work of Signor Arrigoni, an Italian artist of 
European as well as American reputation. 

“Chairs, similar to those at Booth’s,” declared the Galves- 
ton News (February 25, 1871), “are so arranged that when 
the auditor rises to depart, the seat is thrown out of the way 
to afford space for the amplest drapery to pass out unruffled.” 

Greenwall Brothers and Prince were the lessees, and Vin- 
ing Bowers, the stage manager. The orchestra of seven pieces 
was under the direction of Richard Maddern of the Varieties 
theatre of New Orleans.’ The dramatic company of the New 
Galveston Theatre, as it was first called, was given as fol- 
lows: Vining Bowers, A. Hoyt (Dolly) Davenport, T. J. Hind, 
M. C. Daly, J. A. Burns, Frank Evans, E. A. Eberle, Joseph 
Gobay, G. A. Mortimer, George Jordan, Jr., Miss Augusta L. 
Dargon, Mrs. E. A. Eberle, Miss Mattie Maddern, Miss 
Annie Tyson, Miss Emma Cline, Miss Frankie McClellan, 
Mrs. M. C. Daly, Miss Kate Tyson. Messrs. Eberle, Daven- 
port, Bowers, and Hind were actors known in all the princi- 
pal cities of the country; and Miss Augusta Dargon, Irish 
tragedienne, whose talents had been discovered by Horace 
Greeley, was an actress of national reputation. 

Before the rise of the curtain (Saturday, February 25, 
1871) Miss Dargon read a poetical address by George Den- 
nison Prentice, Louisville poet and journalist. The poem had 
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been written for, and spoken by, Miss Dargon at the dedica- 
tion of a Louisville theatre in 1867. Except for a reference to 
a waterfall, the composition was peculiarly fitting to the 
Galveston occasion and locale.’ The opening play was The 
School for Scandal, with Miss Dargon as Lady Teazle, Mr. 
Eberle as Sir Peter Teazle, T. J. Hind as Sir Oliver Surface, 
and A. H. Davenport as Charles Surface. Miss Dargon, the 
News thought, made a slight change in the “traditional 
business at the denouement in the screen scene.” The jour- 
nal, however, disavowed any intention of stating with cer- 
tainty what the accepted business was; but did add that 
“those on the left side of the house could get a much better 
glimpse of the little French milliner.” Frankie McClellan 
gave an even, quiet, and unobstrusive rendition of Maria, a 
performance that was declared wholly free of the air of an 
old stager. Mr. and Mrs. Eberle (Sir Peter Teazle and Mrs. 
Candour) showed their usual firm grasp of their roles. 

A few lines from the account of the play in the News are 
quoted: 

Mr. T. J. Hind, as Sir Oliver Surface, did a splendid piece 
of scholarly acting that bore marks of study. Vining Bowers 
as Crabtree gave all his words with the flavor of acetic acid. 
Bowers delivers sentences with a coloring of expression and 
a rotundity of enunciation that will make him a favorite every 
where. The gay, rollicking Dolly Davenport was, of course, at 
home as Charles Surface. (We will remark right here—that 
with the exception of Mr. Bowers and Mrs. Eberle, all 
pitched their voices too high.) 

Bulwer Lytton’s Money followed on the 27th, with Frank 
Evans presenting Alfred Evelyn with “less of the impetuos- 
ity, less of the passion and less of the fickleness” than the 
News critic was accustomed to see the character endowed 
with. He was depicted as well bred and polite, but by no 
means a polite gentleman—in fact, pretty much as Bulwer 
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had conceived him. The same critic found Miss Dargon’s 
management of the death scene in Camille (February 29) 
“very tasteful—not long enough to be painful, as it sometimes 
is.” He declared that her rendition of the consumptive pros- 
titute was the best thing she had done—and he was speaking 
thus of a drama he had previously said he could not abide— 
“with its weepings, its sighs, its groans, its spasmodic contor- 
tions, and its horrible and revolting cough.” 

The company’s revival of Tom Taylor's Our American 
Cousin (March 6, 7) was generously attended and deservedly 
commended. Said the News, in speaking of the first night’s 
presentation of the play: 


Mr. Bowers drew his Asa Trenchard from a Western 
model—a sharp-willed, go-ahead American man of business, 
one who loves to make money but has no soul for hoarding it. 
Mr. Bowers does not do what so many actors do, mistake the 
character of Asa Trenchard, and make him a narrow con- 
tracted Yankee. It was once the writer’s fortune to discuss 
this character with Charles Gaylor, the author [sic], and we 
know that Mr. Bowers’ conception was his idea of the char- 
acter. 

Mr. Davenport’s Lord Dundreary was not, as was R. Dor- 
sey Ogden’s, a rehash or copy of Edward Askew Sothern’s; 
it was in many respects an original conception, with more 
of life. It is very difficult for the actor to get all the gross 
exaggeration the character of Lord Dundreary requires—with- 
out sliding over into burlesque, which spoils it. 

Mr. Eberle made a character of the miserable drunken 
Coyle, and deserves mention for it. 

Miss Dargon, as Florence Trenchard, was inimitable. She 
certainly played the character as finely as ever Laura Keene 
did—and better than it was last played here by Nelly John- 
son, an excellence that we had not anticipated, but which 
was nevertheless true. 


Miss Dargon’s Meg Merrilies (March 10) drew praise from 
the News. “It is certainly as good as the Meg Miss Cushman 
gave us when the first played the part; it is not so good as 
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the Meg she played at retirement.” The actress was com- 
mended for her effective reading of the lines: 
Bertram’s right, 
And Bertram’s might 

Shall meet on Elangowan’s height. 
So many pople, the paper went on to say, pull their rimes 
out of their mouths “as if they were poetical tape cut in 
equal lengths.” 

When Tom Taylor’s Ticket of Leave Man was played on 
March 14, it was recalled that four of the members of the 
Galveston (Great Star) Company had been in the cast of the 
play when it was originally produced at the Winter Garden 
in 1863. They were Messrs. Bowers, Davenport, Eberle, and 
Hind. In the Galveston presentation the whole play passed 
off with “exceptional grace.” Dolly Davenport,* as James 
Dalton, “made a perfect villain.” Bowers as Green Jones was 
declared so fresh and natural that it seemed as if he had 
drawn the character directly from the slums of New York. 

One of the most notable pieces of the company’s varied 
repertory of sensations, standard drama, popular melodrama, 
and Shakespearean tragedy was Mrs. Susanna Centlivre’s 
The Wonder, A Woman Keeps a Secret, which play was of- 
fered on March 29. The Wonder was long a favorite of 
David Garrick’s, and the jealousy-driven Felix was the last 
part the actor was seen to perform on any stage.® “For the 
first time,” said the News, in speaking of the Galveston pres- 
entation, “we ask for a repeat. Reasons? The Wonder is the 
best comedy the management have placed before us.” The 
journal also added that the company played it better than 
any other comedy they had attempted. The Wonder, a 
drama of “gallant intrigue,” was called elegant, witty, and 
delicate, rather than gross and vulgar, as so many light plays 
of the time were. “There are passages a little . . . latitudinal, 
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and some double entendres, that are inseparable from the 
plot, or rather plots, for there are enough in it to furnish half 
a dozen modern operas.” 

Miss Dargon, as Violante, “filled every just demand of the 
occasion,” most delightfully developing the special points. 
One of these followed the finding of Flora in the clothes- 
press; here Violante’s easy change from diplomacy to dignity 
and scorn that came after the discovery was admirably 
effected. Violante had come to the house of Frederick, a 
merchant friend of her betrothed Felix, with the idea of con- 
vincing the doubting gentleman that there is “a delicacy in 
love that equals even a religious faith.” In the midst of her 
pleading, Flora, who had been concealed by the scheming 
servant Lissardo in the clothes-press, runs out—with her face 
covered, The discovery is a turn of fortune that Violante 
quickly sees is to her advantage. 


Violante. Hal a woman concealed! very well, Felix. 
Felix. A woman in the press! 

Enter Lissardo. 
How the devil came a woman there, sirrah? 
Lissardo, What shall I say now? 
Violante. Now, Lissardo, shew your wit to bring your master 
off. 
Lissardo. Off, madam—Nay, nay, nay, there, there needs no 
great wit to, to, to bring him off, madam, for she did, and 
she did not come, as, as, as, a, a, a, many may say directly 
to, to, to speak with my master, madam. 
Violante. I see by your stammering, Lissardo, that your in- 
vention is at a very low ebb. 
Felix. ’Sdeath! rascal, speak without hesitation, and the truth 
too, or I shall stick my stiletto in your guts. 
Violante. No, no, your master mistakes; he would not have 
you speak the truth. (Act III.) 


The News critic, evidently feeling that he was familiar 
with the text of the play, called the Tremont stage manager's 
attention to an “error” in his prompt-book: “Certainly a lady 
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of such elegance as Mrs. Centlivre would never have put a 
vulgarism like dad in the mouth of her heroine.” But that is 
precisely what Mrs. Centlivre had done; the speech which 
includes the objectionable vulgarism is subjoined. 


Violante. Yl send her to you.—I must watch if Dad be still 
asleep, or here will be no room for Felix. (Act II.7) 

Surprisingly, Felix (Frank Evans), one of Garrick’s best 
parts, appeared to arouse little enthusiasm in Galveston. 
Next to Miss Dargon’s Violante, interest was divided equally 
between the parts of the two servants, Lissardo (Mr. Bow- 
ers) and Flora (Miss Cline). 

The Lady Macbeth of Augusta Dargon (April 1) caused 
the News to comment that the actress’s assumption of the 
role was in the Frances Ann (Fanny) Kemble tradition. The 
portrayal was widely at variance with the prevailing “Bow- 
ery tough” Charlotte Cushman interpretation, which at that 
period was still considered a supreme effort of histrionic 
genius. The journal commented on the actress’s presentment 
of the role: 

Miss Dargon has the same general conception of the char- 
acter that Mrs. Kemble entertained. The Kemble theory: 
Lady Macbeth had not so much a malignant desire to shed 
blood and commit wickedness as an utter indifference to the 
fact of crime. Nowhere that we could see, in all of Miss 
Dargon’s acting was there a single evidence of remorse, 
which was in perfect keeping with the theory, for a mind in 
that condition could not suffer remorse. . . . At one moment 
in the banquet scene Miss Dargon gave way to a heart- 
sinking—for Lady Macbeth was a tender woman. Miss Dar- 
gon was right in doing this. 

Augustin Daly’s Under the Gas Light was put on the stage 
after elaborate preparations and offered for an entire week, 
starting April 10. The S. R. O. sign was hung up for the first 
time in the Tremont’s history. The larger stage, the new ma- 
chinery, and the competent work of scenic artist Charles 
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Evans made the production possible. The Hudson River and 
Jersey City were seen “by moonlight, with many boats mov- 
ing here and there in water.”* Under the Gas Light was the 
play at Henry Greenwall’s benefit (on which occasion Green- 
wall, of course, received the total night’s “take”), April 27. 
The largest audience ever assembled in Galveston saw 
Vining Bowers, in behalf of the citizens, present the bene- 
ficiary with a diamond ring and cross valued at $750. Green- 
wall, a better theatre manager than orator, with halting 
speech and blushes, accepted the tokens of esteem. 

Miss Dargon chose Henry Hart Milman’s Italian tragedy, 
Fazio, for her benefit on May 5, at which time she gave “a 
splendid performance to a splendid house”; and Mr. and 
Mrs. A. H. (Dolly) Davenport (Mrs. Davenport had been, 
until a few days before, Frankie McClellan) elected, perhaps 
fittingly, She Stoops to Conquer for their benefit. The sea- 
son, the most successful in the history of the Galveston stage, 
closed on May 17.° 


The Season of 1871-1872 


Vining Bowers, who would serve again as stage manager, 
Eugene Eberle, Joseph Gobay, and Mattie Maddern were 
among the stock company members of the previous season 
who elected to remain in Galveston for another year. Some 
of the new players were E. T. Nichols, W. J. Ferguson (who 
was playing at Ford’s theatre when Lincoln was killed), 
Charles J. Fyffe, F. R. Donald, J. V. Melton, Paul Rutledge, 
George Chapman, J. C. Heybourne, Alice Brooks, Jennie 
Bryant, Emma Whittle, Isabella Arnold, Jennie Clifford, 
May Roberts, Miss De Forrest, Marie Livingston, and Mrs. 
M. L. Berrell. Richard Maddern continued as orchestra 


leader. 
Madame Marie Methua-Scheller, celebrated German ac- 
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tress and first scheduled star of the Tremont’s star-studded 
season, was detained in New Orleans by the “tiresome quar- 
antine” and therefore could not show her lovely Rosalind as 
billed on September 20." After a few days’ delay, the cur- 
tain went up instead for the first time that season on the 
stock company’s version of Othello (the 23rd), with Charles 
J. Fyffe, Jibbenainosay specialist, scintillating as the Moor. 
C. T. Nichols did a fairly creditable Iago, and Alice Brooks 
was none too successful as Desdemona. Tremont patrons fi- 
nally got to see Madame Methua-Scheller on October 11 in 
August Waldauer’s adaptation of Dennery’s La Grdce de 
Dieu, called The Pearl of Savoy. She then played in succes- 
sion Pauline in The Lady of Lyons, Josephine in The Child 
of the Regiment, and Juliet in Romeo and Juliet, choosing 
Lorlie for her benefit on October 20. The last play was Au- 
gustin Daly’s adapation for Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer’s Dorf 
und Stadt, oder die Frau Professerin, which had been the 
first dramatic offering in the player’s career as an English- 
speaking star, in New York in 1864. E. A. Eberle of the Green- 
wall stock company, who assumed the part of Dr. Emanuel, 
had acted the same role with Madame Scheller at the time 


of her first appearance with Daly. A large auditory at the © 


Tremont found the Madame’s personation of the innkeeper’s 


daughter, Lorlie, “inimitably true to nature and yet without © 


the least approach to anything commonplace or insipid.” 
Also as Lorlie, with the four songs the part called for, Mad- 
ame Scheller was able to display to advantage the fine quali- 
ties of her sweet contralto voice. 

Leona Cavender came on October 23rd, with Minnie’s 
Luck, written expressly for her by the very able author of 
burlesques, John Brougham. Following Miss Cavender was 


——& 


W. Horace Lingard, with the two pretty sisters, Dickie Lin- 
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gard (Harriet Dunning) and Alice Dunning, and many of Lin- 
gard’s Theatre Comique company. Naval Engagements (Oc- 
tober 30), billed as a “fine old English comedy,” was their 
opener. Frou Frou (November 8), called a perfect triumph, 
drew their biggest house. Dominick Murray, who had played 
Boucicault’s Arrah na Pogue two hundred times in London, 
offered his Irish repertory for Galveston’s approval for a 
week, beginning November 6. 

The outstanding event of the season was the “great en- 
gagement” of Edwin Forrest. The famous player, somewhat 
enfeebled in body, had, at the time of his visit to Galveston, 
hardly more than a year to live. During his stay he played 
most of his best known roles. Of his Richelieu (November 
27 and December 2) the News spoke interestingly. 


We know of no other actor who places the character so 
nakedly upon the stage. It is utterly barren of all the adjuncts 
of costume, of situation and of tableau. The grand old man, 
subtle in his intellect, wonderful in his foresight, tender in 
his affection, magnificent in his power and grim in his dry 
humor, is depicted by the single art of declamation. His per- 
formance is one of instinct. Mr. Forrest betrayed none of that 
fierce guttural tone which common criticism assigns to him. 
His whole character manifests rather than suggests great 
feebleness. 

King Lear, which Forrest gave four times (the last two 
days of November and December 8 and 9) was declared a 
performance of great beauty, the News finding that the petu- 
lant old king was still the actor’s greatest character. (“I act 
Hamlet and Richelieu,” the actor once had said, “but, by 
God, I am Lear!”) Madame Methua-Scheller, who had 
{ played with Forrest in New York, performed Cordelia with 
great nicety and judgment. Of his Hamlet it was said simply 
that Forrest followed Hamlet’s advice to the players—a 


statement that can be construed as great praise. Mme. 
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Methua-Scheller’s Ophelia was evenly balanced throughout. 
Vining Bowers, who had been first grave-digger hundreds of 
times to some of the best Hamlets on the boards, did his old 
part flawlessly. 

The tragedian’s Othello was called a faithful portraiture of 
a symmetrical whole, not a performance merely of points. 
Forrest’s powerful physique and an organ-toned voice, as 
well as mental equipment, admirably fitted him for parts 
that called for great vigor, like Lear and Othello. There was 
never any mistaking Forrest's Moor for “a little black boy, 
like Pompey with a tea-kettle, fretting and fumbling about 
the stage,” as James Quin sarcastically remarked of Gar- 
rick." Forrest himself had said that any journalist who could 
find fault with his third act of Othello was a man fit only for 
the lunatic asylum.” 

Mrs, J. A. Oates, the Alice Oates of later burlesque fame, 
appeared (December 13) in The Fair One With the Blond 
Wig, in which play young William H. Crane, as Prince 
Huckabuck, made his bow before the Galveston public. 
Crane was supporting this beautiful star of delightful voice 
at a salary of $50 a week.’* Mrs. Oates sang the song, The 
Harp of Tara's Halls, so touchingly that the News asked that 
The Fair One be repeated. In The Flower Girl of Paris, a 
burlesque of such operas as Lucia and II Trovatore (Decem- 
ber 14), the star was not especially successful. 

Mrs. F. S. Chanfrau, an actress of wide fame since her 
one-hundred nights of Ophelia to Edwin Booth’s Hamlet in 
1864, presented Dora, a Tennyson adaptation, on December 
18. The actress was found particularly appealing in C. W. 
Tayleure’s emotional drama, Expiation, with which she 
closed. A news account spoke of how completely she dis- 
played a mother’s tenderness in the last act of the piece: 
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... And at the very last, just before the dip of the curtain, 
when the performer, kneeling, raised her eyes heavenward, 
she certainly accomplished one of the finest stage effects, 
whilst she threw herself into one of the most graceful, beauti- 
ful and expressive dramatic attitudes we have seen on the 
boards anywhere. 

The “local” of the News, with distractions of more import 
elsewhere, found little time for Mrs. D. P. Bowers’ visit. This 
versatile woman of forty-two, formerly manager of the Wal- 
nut Street Theatre in Philadelphia, made her Texas debut, 
January 1, in Lady Audley’s Secret. Mrs. Bowers’s most nota- 
ble performance was probably that on the third: the title 
role in Mary Stuart. The account of her in this drama of 
Schiller throws interesting light on the performance. 

Of the title role, its rendition by Mrs. Bowers was a most 
respectable display of tragic talent. Her voice, one of strength, 
depth and rich smoothness, became the part, while her per- 
sonal gifts suited the royal representation. She wept grace- 
fully, and like a queen, her occasional bursts, now of haughty 
passion, then of regal despair, were natural, affecting, even 
grand. Probably about the best of her acting was in the scene 
with Elizabeth before that of the execution, wherein she 
made a fine display of royal scorn and defiance. 

The actress ended a successful two weeks with Ingomar on 
January 13. 

Henry Greenwall took a benefit on January 24, with 
George M. Cohan’s father Jerry, of the Abbott Pantomime 
Combination, among the entertainers for the night. The 
quarantine, the bad weather, and the scarcity of money had 
deprived the manager of expected profits. The benefit was a 
success, even though hundreds who had bought tickets re- 
~ mained away because of the stormy weather. The excessive 
cold, which showed no signs of moderating, forced the man- 
agement to close the theatre after Edwin Adams, well 


known young tragedian, had played for three days. Adams, 
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with a “horrid head cold,” tried Hamlet (January 29); the 
player was a man of fine physique, was graceful and earnest, 
“intense in passion, and without the slightest disposition to 
the heresy of rant.” He essayed his tour de force, Enoch 
Arden, on the 31st, but the inclemency of the weather kept 
the audience away. 

The weather was a bit less severe when Joe Jefferson pre- 
sented his Rip on February 5. It was the great comedian’s 
first appearance in the city since 1846, when, as a boy of six- 
teen, he came in with his mother and sister Cornelia. His 
keen and subtle sense of humor was praised, and, despite the 
wet night, the house was filled. He was seen as Mr. Go- 
lightly in the comedy, Lend Me Five Shillings, and as Hugh 
de Bras in the farce, A Regular Fix, at his benefit on the 9th. 
He ended his six-day visit with another showing of Rip on 
Mardi Gras Day, February 13.* 

After a four-year wait Galveston came in for its share of 
the nation-wide excitement over the British Blondes when 
Lydia Thompson gave Blue Beard on February 19. The per- 
former had made her debut in this country on October 5, 
1868, at Wood’s Museum, New York, in the burlesque named 
Ixion; and had since become pretty generally known in the 
land as an able dispenser of her particular form of entertain- 


ment with “its allurements of blond wigs, shapely forms and — 


vocal velvet.”** Miss Thompson, “saucy, blue-eyed, golden- 
haired and of elegant figure” and Pauline Markham “who 


~ 


. . comes as near a personal realization of the goddess of — 


loveliness as one can expect in mortal woman,”* disported 
their entrancing figures before crowded houses every night 
of their engagement. The News noted that up to March 2, 
during the twenty-eight weeks and four days the company 
had been out from New York, Miss Thompson’s share of re- 
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ceipts from performances was $111,684.40, with a net profit 
of $64,751.00. After tendering the Greenwall brothers a 
benefit on March 2, Miss Thompson concluded her engage- 
ment. Henry Greenwall himself left to assume the manage- 
ment of the Lena Edwards Theatre in New York. 

The last star of this season of luminaries of great magni- 
tude was the renowned Czech tragedienne, Madame Fanny 
Janauschek. The actress came before March ended and 
rested while the public marvelled at her $11,000 ear drops 
and $16,000 Mary Stuart cross on display at Thompson’s 
Jewelry store. A crowded house witnessed her superb rendi- 
tion of Mary Stuart (April 1), the News commenting that she 
made none of those sudden transitions—the delight of the 
gallery—“which we have seen in the performances of Mrs. 
D. P. Bowers.” The same critic found her Lady Macbeth 
_ (April 3) hard to evaluate: “It was the first picture we have 
ever seen of a lost soul—of a soul that neither hopes nor cares 
for salvation.” The noted player was seen also in another of 
her great European successes, Medea, the audience at this 
play, as at all other of her performances, finding no difficulty 
with her German accent. 

A small Italian opera company of solo artists performed 
the chief arias, duets, and trios of Lucia di Lammermoor, La 
Traviata, and Lucretia Borgia, in a short season starting 
April 16. Giovanni Reina, Enrico Nicolini, and Mmes. Ma- 
riotti and Corani were singers of the troupe. 

Charles J. Fyffe, the new manager of the Tremont, to in- 
troduce himself fittingly to the public, brought to the city on 
April 29 the revolutionary ballet spectacle, The Black Crook. 
By an arrangement with David Bidwell of New Orleans, the 
whole aggregation, including the renowned premiere dan- 
seuse, Marie Bonfanti, was brought to Galveston. Miss Bon- 
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fanti entranced with her famous shadow dance, the “finest 
and best divertissement in her repertory.” There was in the 
piece also the March of the Amazons (a series of formations 
performed by handsome females in jaunty hunting cos- 
tumes), as well as dazzling “transformations.”*’ But the thing 
was just too big a dose of pulchritude for the Islanders. After 
two or three full houses, there simply were not enough 
wicked males left to absorb any more of the radiance ema- 
nating from these creatures of shapely form and shadow. As 
a consequence, the venture proved unprofitable. 

The first two seasons—among the most notable in the Tre- 
mont Opera House history—served to establish the place of 
an institution of importance in the culture of the city. In the 
twenty-three years of the theatre’s life as an active amuse- 
ment house, most of the notable opera and stage figures of 
the time appeared before its footlights. John McCullough, 
Edwin Forrest's heir as an exponent of the grand style, was 
the favored star at the Tremont in Mardi Gras week for 
many years. Edwin Booth visited the house three times, the 
first in the winter of 1882, on which occasion he stayed for a 
solid week to appear in all the pieces of his repertory. On 
December 28, 1886, Adelina Patti made on the Tremont 
stage the only Texas appearance of her entire career. Here 


often came Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, and James O'Neill 


with his Monte Cristo; and Nat Goodwin, most celebrated 
comedian of his era, and De Wolf Hopper and Francis Wil- 
son, great musical comedy clowns; and Helena Modjeska, 
Polish actress of renown; and Mrs. John Drew (reputedly the 


best Mrs. Malaprop of all times), her son John (on his only — 


tour in the provinces), and Maurice Barrymore, father of 
John, Ethel, and Lionel. Lawrence Barrett visited with many 
a strong company; and here came also Otis Skinner, Sol 
Smith Russell (portrayer of the simple country boy), Roland 


~ 


SL 
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Reed (known for his cheeky reporter characterizations), 
Stuart Robson (incomparable Shakespearean clown), and 
Lotta, song and dance artist, “the greatest barnstormer of 
them all.” 

Producers of “tank dramas” (a peculiar variety of spectacle 
that required hundreds of gallons of “real” water in a canvas 
tank on the stage) and of all sorts of “sensation” pieces found 
the mechanical equipment of the Tremont ample for the 
proper satisfaction of their demands; it was on this stage, in 
fact, that William A. Brady scored the initial success of his 
managerial career with the resurrected spectacle of thrills, 
After Dark. 

The venerable old playhouse is now but a memory to the 
few who know its history. On the walls of the modern busi- 
ness structure that occupies the memorable site there might 
be inscribed appropriately a passage from the poetical ad- 
dress of George Dennison Prentice. The work was read by 
Augusta Dargon on the theatre’s opening night. 

A modest temple rose upon this spot, 
Devoted to the Drama’s noble art— 

To give amusement and to touch the heart, 
To wield at will with passion’s strong control, 
To mould the feelings, to exalt the soul, 


To kindle thoughts allied to hope and fear, 
To wake Joy’s smile and holy Pity’s tear. 


J. S. GALLEGLY 


APPENDIX 
List of Attractions 


The New Galveston Theatre (Tremont Opera House): 
1870-71 
F 25 The School for Scandal. F 27 Money. F 28 Everybody’s Friend. 


F 29 Camille. Mr 1 Everybody’s Friend; Mr. and Mrs. Peter White. 
Mr 2 London Assurance. Mr 3 She Stoops to Conquer; The Young 
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Widow. Mr 4 The Hunchback; The Wandering Minstrel; The Widow 
Hunt; Everybody’s Friend. Mr 6, 7 Our American Cousin. Mr 8 Faint 
Heart Never Won Fair Lady; Pocahontas. Mr 9 The Serious Family; 
Pocahontas; Lucretia Borgia; The Stage Struck Tailor. Mr 13-15 The 
Ticket of Leave Man. Mr 17 Lucretia Borgia; The Stage Struck Tailor. 
Mr 18 Camille; Ireland As It Is; The Wandering Minstrel. Mr 21 The 
Lady of Lyons. Mr 22 Russian Concert Troupe; The Hunchback; The 
Swiss Swains. Mr 23 East Lynne. Mr 24 Everybody’s Friend; Nipped 
in the Bud. Mr 25 East Lynne; La Tour de Nesle. Mr 27 The School 
for Scandal. Mr 28 The Marble Heart. Mr 29 The Wonder. Mr 30 
Meg Merrilies. Mr 831 Our American Cousin. Ap 1 Naval Engage- 
ments; Barney the Baron; Macbeth. Ap 3 The Victims. Ap 4 The 
Wonder. Ap 5 La Tour de Nesle. Ap 6 The Belle of the Faubourg. 
Ap 7 East Lynne. Ap 8 Oliver Twist. Ap 10-14, 15 (2) Under the Gas- 
light. Ap 17 Eustace Baudin. Ap 19 Katherine and Petruchio; La 
Sonnambula (burlesque). Ap 20, 22 Katherine and Petruchio; La Son- 
nambula (burlesque). Ap 22 Meg Merrilies. Ap 24 Fernande. Ap 26, 27 
Under the Gaslight. Ap 28 Deborah. Ap 29 Fernande; Lucretia; La 
Sonnambula. My 1 Toodles; Sailor of France; Turning the Tables. 
My 2 Deborah; Two Buzzards. My 8, 4 Black Eyed Susan; The Honey- 
moon. My 5 Fazio. My 6 Faint Heart Never Won Fair Lady; Macbeth. 
My 8 Caste; Pocahontas. My 9 Romeo and Juliet. My 10 She Stoops 
to Conquer. My 12 A Quiet Family. My 14 The Stranger. My 17 Lon- 
don Assurance. My 22 Barber of Seville. My 23 Lucia de Lammer- 
moor. My 26 La Dame Blanche; Rigoletto. My 29 Guillaume Tell. 
My 31 Mignon. 


Tremont Opera House: 1871-72 


S 23 Othello; The Rough Diamond. § 24-O 11 The Widow Hunt; 
Caste; Under the Gaslight; An Object of Interest; Colleen Bawn; The 
Lost Ship. Methua-Scheller: O 11 The Pearl of Savoy; The Lady of 
Lyons; The Child of the Regiment; Romeo and Juliet. O 20 Lorlie. 
Leona Cavender: O 30 Naval Engagements; Marriage at Any Price; 
Delicate Ground; Who’s to Have Him; Una; Day After the Wedding. 
David Garrick: N 3 Frou Frou. N 4 Elfie, or The Cherry Tree Inn. 
Dominick Murray: N 6 Arrah na Pogue. N 7 Rapparee. N 8 The Fight 
for the Championship. N 9 Colleen Bawn. N 10 The Golden Bubble; 
Mickey Free. N 18, 14 Checkmate; Cinderella. N 15, 16 Aladdin, the 
Wonderful Scamp. N 17 Don Giovanni (burlesque); Little Amris. N 18 
The Quiet Family. N 20 The Forty Thieves. N 21 Sarah Young Man. 
N 22 Pluto, the Magic Lyre. N 24 Margot, the Poultry Dealer; Fra 
Diavolo. Edwin Forrest: N 27 Richelieu. N 28 Virginius. N 24, 30 
King Lear. D 1 Jack Cade. D 2 Richelieu. D 4 Hamlet. D 5 Jack Cade. 
D 6 Othello. D 7, 8 King Lear. Oates: D 18 The Fair One With the 
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Blonde Wig. D 14 The Flower Girl of Paris. D 15 Little Faust. Mrs. 
Chanfrau: D 18, 19 Dora. D 20 Expiation. D 23-26 Oates Opera 
Troupe. Mrs. Bowers: Ja 1 Lady Audley’s Secret. Ja 8 Mary Stuart. 
Ja 4 Macbeth. Ja 5 Lady Audley’s Secret. Ja 6 Mary Stuart; Lucretia 
Borgia; Catherine and Petruchio. Ja 8 The Hunchback. Ja 9 Leah, the 
Forsaken. Ja 10 Mary Stuart. Ja 11 East Lynne. Ja 12 Meg Merrilies; 
The Jealous Wife. Ja 18 Leah, the Forsaken; Ingomar. Abbott Panto- 
mime: Ja 15 Humpty Dumpty; The Three Hunchbacks. Ja 16-24 The 
Three Hunchbacks; Mother Goose; Humpty Dumpty. Ja 25 Colleen 
Bawn. Ja 26 Our American Cousin. Ja 27 The Streets of New York; 
Toodles. Edwin Adams: Ja 29 Hamlet. Ja 30 Wild Oats. Ja 831 Enoch 
Arden. Joseph Jefferson: F 5-8 Rip Van Winkle. F 9 Lend Me Five 
Shillings; A Regular Fix. F 10 (2) Rip Van Winkle. F 12 Miriam’s 
Crime; The Wandering Minstrel. F 13 Rip Van Winkle. Lydia Thomp- 
son: F 19-Mr 2 Blue Beard; Lurline; Kenilworth; Les Brigands; Sin- 
bad; Joan of Arc. Wyndham: Mr 11 Saratoga. Mr 12 The Lancers. 
Mr 18 Divorce. Mr 14 Caste. Mr 15 Divorce. Mr 16 The Bonnie Fish 
Wife; Ours. Mr. 21 London Assurance. Mr 22 Progress; Divorce. 
Joseph K. Emmett: Mr 24-30 Fritz, Our Cousin German; Carl, the 
Musician; Carl and Fritz. Janauschek: Ap 1 Mary Stuart. Ap 2 Deb- 
orah. Ap 8 Macbeth. Ap 5 Fazio. Ap 6 Mary Stuart. Ap 11 Medea. 
Ap 29-My 4 The Black Crook. 


NOTES 


1. The plans for the theatre were drawn by the late T. H. Adams 
and completed by F. S. Stewart. Hugh Prichard was the builder. 
Galveston News, February 25, 1871. 

2. Richard Maddern was an uncle of Mrs. Fiske, and Mattie Maddern 
was his daughter. 

8. The Poems of George D. Prentice, ed. John James Piatt (Cincin- 
nati, 1876), pp. 213-16. 

4, The real name of the actor was Adolphus Davenport Hoyt. He had 
made his debut as Paul Pry at the Baltimore Museum in 1848. 
In 1857 he and his wife, Lizzie Weston (whom he had married 
three years previously), were divorced under scandalous circum- 
stances. Miss Weston soon married the British actor, Charles 
James Mathews. New York Herald, October 29, 1857. 

5. Thomas Davies, Memoirs of the Life of David Garrick, Esq., two 
vols. (London, 1808), Vol. II, Chap. LII, 348. 

6. Susanna Centlivre, The Wonder, A Woman Keeps a Secret (Lon- 
don, 1714), p. 39. 

7. Ibid., p. 20. é 

8. Such spectacles, or “sensations, soon came to be called “tank 
dramas,” and were exceedingly popular until quite beyond the 
turn of the century. 
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10. 
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“The Hon. Horace Greeley has accepted an invitation and will 


honor the Theatre with his presence this evening.” These words 
appear on a Perkins Theatre (Houston) playbill, May 23, 1871. 
(Playbill in Harvard Theatre Collection.) 

On September 23 (according to an item in the News), Madame 
Scheller had been detained at Humboldt, Tenn., by a “smash 
up” on the railroad. 


. Memoirs of Charles Macklin, Comedian (London, 1804), p. 118. 
. Lawrence Barrett, Edwin Forrest (Boston, 1881), XIII, 154. 

. W. H. Crane, Footprints and Echoes (New York, 1927), VI, 54. 
. It was announced that the Tremont Opera House company would 


shortly make a tour of the state. Vining Bowers had resigned as 
stage manager on February 12. 


. H. P. Phelps, Players of a Century (Albany, 1880), XXVII, 381. 
. George C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage (New York, 


1927-1945), VIII, 437. 


. The “transformation” was a kind of dramatic spectacle produced 


by lighting effects that involved a brilliant and dazzling change 
of scene; as, for example, the bewildering metamorphosis of a 
witches’ cave into a fairy palace. 


ee 


CONVERSATION ON INTERNATONAL AFFAIRS* 


R. HOUSTON: Numerous people have stated that the 
present world situation is entirely new because of the 
development of new weapons. I wonder if you would amplify 
this idea; in particular, would it not take a very large number 
of nuclear explosions suitably distributed over the earth to 
really destroy all human life? Is this number not so large that 
such a situation is very unlikely? Is it not true also that in the 
past on occasions and at least in certain regions large fractions 
of the population, that is something of the order of fifty per 
cent or so, have been destroyed by war, or famine, or dis- 
ease? Is it not possible that what one means by destruction 
of mankind really is the destruction only of our own particu- 
lar immediate locality? 


Mr. Lear: I have been thinking on somewhat the same lines 
as you, Dr. Houston. While it may well be true that we face 
the possibility of absolute annihilation for the first time in 
history, have there not been times when the relative magni- 
tude of destruction seemed so great as to threaten the end of 
civilization? I have in mind the Punic wars and the religious 
wars of the 17th century. May we not make some profitable 
applications to the present situation from these experiences? 


Mr. Toynbee: Well, Dr. Houston and Dr. Lear, you have 
started in by asking me one of the biggest questions now 
facing us. 

Dr. Houston, you have the inside knowledge, and I do not 
have it, so I feel some trepidation in trying to give you an 
answer. I do agree that in the past, on occasions and in cer- 

* A panel discussion presented as part of the Rice Institute Program 
television series over KTRK-TV, Houston, January 19, 1958. 
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tain regions, something up to fifty per cent of the local popu- 
lation has been wiped out. This was borne in on us last July 
when I was traveling in Northeastern Persia. That region 
has not yet recovered from the depopulation caused by the 
Mongol invasion, seven hundred years ago. All the same, I 
see points in our present situation that do seem to me to be 
new. There is the increase in the degree of our power of de- 
struction today: Doesn’t this really amount to a difference in 
kind? And hasn’t the attack quite outstripped the defence? 
When experts and politicians use the word “defence” nowa- 
days, don’t they really mean something quite different: re- 
taliation? And what use is it to me to retaliate when this will 
not save me and my children and grandchildren from being 
wiped out? Then, isn’t the technological unification of the 
whole face of the globe something new? In the thirteenth 
century, while the Mongols were wiping out the population 
of Northeast Persia, people in England, Japan, and Ceylon 
could sleep at ease. And people in Mexico and Peru never 
heard of the Mongols’ existence. But today all mankind's 
eggs are in one basket. Isn't global war an accurate descrip- 
tion of what a Russo-American atomic war would be? This 
is why I have fears, today, about the future of the human 
race as a whole. 


Mr. Tsanoff: The preservation of the human race is indis- 
putably of primary importance. But nations as well as per- 
sons are concerned with a certain kind of survival. We want 
the preservation and the promotion of a social system which 
makes human life really worth living. About this social ideal 
we and the Communist dictators have different ideas. Some 
of these differences are radical; others are subordinate and 
not insurmountable. Would you care to discuss this problem 
which always complicates any plan of our coming to terms? 
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Mr. Toynbee: I feel that this is a question that every indi- 
vidual has a right to decide for himself and must decide for 
himself. But I do not feel that any individual, nation, or 
government has a right to decide it for other people over 
those people’s heads. What is more, if any of us do try to de- 
cide this “to be or not to be” question for other people, we 
shall find ourselves running into pretty vigorous opposition 
from them. 

If I find myself in a situation in which I feel that life is 
really not worth living for me, I have the remedy of suicide. 
This is a way out that has been used by the Greeks, Romans, 
Chinese, and Japanese. Christianity has discountenanced 
suicide. But it has discountenanced still more the old 
heathen custom of slaughtering a lot of other people to keep 
one company on one’s way to the other world. If one opts 
for suicide, one should “go it alone.” If one can persuade the 
rest of one’s countrymen to commit suicide simultaneously, 
well and good. But to try to condemn other people to die 
with one—and that is what one will be doing if one fights an 
atomic war—well, to my mind, that is not legitimate and is 
not practical politics either. 

Dr. Houston, you said that one might be facing the possi- 
bility of the destruction of one’s own particular locality. Well 
that is what the people in Britain and in the rest of Western 
Europe are facing today. Atomic weapons certainly could 
wipe us out, even in their present early stage of develop- 
ment. Americans once said: “No taxation without repre- 
sentation.” Europeans now say: “No annihilation without 
representation.” We mean to decide the question “to be or 
not to be” for ourselves. American bases for intermediate- 
range missiles obviously attract local annihilation; and we 
have those bases on our soil. That is why we are so anxious 
today to see America make a genuine all-out attempt, with- 
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out any mental reservations, to come to terms with Russia. 
There is a fear in my country that American policy is being 
influenced by wounded pride—that you are feeling like a 
college that has just been beaten in a football game which 
you think you ought to have won; so you are determined to 
win the next game. Probably this quite misrepresents the 
present American state of mind. But if there were any truth 
in this picture, it would put quite a dangerous strain on the 
NATO alliance. 


Mr. Houston: I have heard it said that one new element in 
the present world situation is that the political alignment 
consists of two large groups, often referred to as the East 
and the West, in competition with each other. But is there 
not still a large uncommitted section of the world which con- 
stitutes a kind of public opinion, a public opinion which will 
judge the actions of these two major competitors? Do you 
think this public opinion group is large enough to be deter- 
mining? Should our “missionary war” be directed toward 
them? 


Mr. Toynbee: Yes, I think the public opinion of the uncom- 
mitted half of the world does probably hold the casting vote 
between our Western bloc and the Russian bloc. I believe 
the Russians have been quicker than we have to realize that 
the issue between them and us is probably going to be 
settled, not by wars, but in a competition of ideas and ideals 
and ways of life. In my view our “missionary war” should be 
directed towards the Asian and African peoples. And what 
is the effective way of waging a “missionary war”? We shall 
not convert anybody by abusing our opponents and singing 
our own praises. It is deeds, not words, that impress people, 
as we so often tell the Russians. Western deeds that would 
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impress the Asians and Africans would be to give self- 
determination to Cyprus and Algeria and to give up segre- 
gation in South Africa and anywhere else in the Western 
World where segregation is being practiced today. So, as I 
see it, the “missionary war” begins on the home front. It is 
not in our power to make our opponents reform themselves; 
it is in our power to reform ourselves. So we have to start 
from the parable of the mote and the beam. 


Mr. Lear: History seems to afford few such examples of ref- 
ormation. However, is self-reformation the secret of power 
in the advance of the Oriental religions and Christianity in 
the ancient world? And of the Mendicant Orders in the 
Middle Ages? 


Mr. Toynbee: I think self-reformation is the secret of spirit- 
ual power in any time and place. 


Mr. Tsanoff: Dr. Toynbee, you evidently do not advocate a 
single world government, nor a single federation of states, 
but advocate a better understanding and increasing coopera- 
tion between different nations. What do you regard as the 
contributions which a variety of national cultures can make 
to our civilization, and where do you see the real dangers of 
a too aggressive nationalism? 


Mr. Toynbee: Aggressive nationalism is rampant today all 
over the world. It could easily blow the world up. There is 
an urgent need to damp it down; and as I see it, there is 
only one way of doing this. We have to right people’s genu- 
ine wrongs and satisfy their just claims. If we do that, they 
will probably calm down in time. Our aim, I feel, should be 
to take the sting out of national differences, so that these 
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shall no longer generate resentments, hatreds, hostilities. We 
do not want to abolish national differences; for these, in 
themselves, are the salt of life and the source of creation. We 
should take pleasure in one another's distinctive national 
characteristics, as being so many common treasures of the 
whole human race. We need to develop a dual loyalty. Our 
paramount loyalty must be given to the human race as a 
whole now that, for the first time, its survival is in danger. 
But this is quite compatible with retaining a subordinate 
loyalty to one’s own local nation. You are familiar with this 
situation in the United States. A loyal American can also be 
a loyal Texan. 


Mr. Tsanoff: Will you discuss in this connection the true role 
of the United Nations Organization and the major problems 
which confront it? 


Mr. Toynbee: In my belief, the United Nations is not an em- 
bryonic world government and nof a club of like-minded 
nations. It cannot be an exclusive club, considering that 
America and Russia are both members of it. We shall, I be- 
lieve, have to build a world government, but the germ of 
this, I fancy, is going to be world authority for the control of 
atomic energy. The function of the United Nations, as I see 
it, is to serve as a constitutional forum in which nations that 
are not like-minded, and that object to one another’s man- 
ners and customs and ideas and ideals, can nevertheless dis- 
cuss controversial business in a reasonable way and try to 
arrive at agreed settlements. So I hold that membership of 
the United Nations ought to be all-inclusive. 


Mr. Tsanoff: The broad international strategy which you ad- 
vocate, Dr. Toynbee, demands not only wise and patient 
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diplomacy but also a long-range preparation in reasonable 
public spirit. This long-range preparation involves a policy 
of public education. Will you please outline for us the main 
ways in which our boys and girls can be trained in the right 
principles of international relations? 


Mr. Toynbee: The best way, I believe, is to get to know one’s 
neighbours—especially neighbours who are one’s opponents. 
When you come to know a fellow human being, it becomes 
difficult to hate him or fear him one hundred per cent. Of 
course, only a few of us in any country can get to know even 
a few foreigners at first hand. But I am all for the promotion 
of exchanges of personnel—exchanges of students, techni- 
cians, doctors, professors, lawyers, business men, govern- 
ment officials, ministers of religion. I would jump at the 
chance of any opening for such exchanges between ourselves 
and the Russians and Chinese. The Communist government 
of China has already been inviting parties of people from 
Western countries to visit China. 


Mr. Houston: How can one guarantee the possibility of 
carrying on this so-called “missionary war”? What is there to 
prevent the missionaries from being exterminated? Can one 
depend on a neutral public opinion to establish rules of the 


game? 


Mr. Tsanoff: And may I return to a previous question in an- 
other way? Let us grant that some of the issues between us 
and our opponents are secondary and demand concessions 
on both sides. Good statesmanship can be trusted to deal 
with them. But are there not also some fundamental princi- 
ples on which we are diametrically opposed, which we can 
nowise surrender? Can there be any justice and peace so 
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long as Moscow and Peking continue on their present course 
in these basic matters? 


Mr. Toynbee: Well, surely in human life nothing can be 
achieved without taking risks. There are risks in conducting 
missionary warfare. But would it not be still more risky to 
leave the missionary field entirely to the other side? And 
there can be no doubt that the Communists will be going on 
with their missionary work. I do not think we should let our- 
selves be put off because the Communist governments fol- 
low courses to which we strongly object. As we see it, our 
objections are well justified. But, in our private lives, we 
often have to do business with people who are objectionable 
to us. Why should we expect to be exempt from this un- 
pleasant necessity in our international relations? And, how- 
ever much one objects to the conduct of somebody with — 
whom one has to do business, there is one common-sense 
rule: If one genuinely wants to come to terms with him, one 
must meet him as an equal—that is, meet him with normal 
courtesy and consideration. 

We shall never come to terms with him if we treat him as- 
a condemned criminal in the pillory. If we feel toward him 
as the Pharisee felt toward the Publican, we had better pray 
the Pharisee’s prayer silently. : 


Mr. Houston: Can one really separate a “missionary war” 
from a war of force? 


Mr. Lear: The permanent state of missionary warfare is es- _ 
sentially a war of ideas as opposed to armaments. Could you 
explain how the early Christians waged this type of war so 
successfully against the pagans in the early Roman Empire? 
Would you regard the expansion of Islam, and the Crusades 
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as well, as involving ideological warfare? Do these historical 
episodes reflect cultural collisions of the cold war type un- 
derlying the hot war? 


Mr. Toynbee: Dr. Houston, I believe the distinction between 
a “missionary war” and a war of force can be maintained. 
Think of American missionary activities in China during the 
hundred years ending in 1948. They were successful just be- 
cause the Chinese felt sure that American armed force would 
never be used to promote American missionary work. Or 
think of the Christian Church’s missionary work in the Ro- 
man Empire, to which you have just referred, Dr. Lear. 
From the beginning of Christ’s ministry down to the conver- 
sion of the Emperor Constantine, Christianity was never 
propagated by force. It made headway because it regarded 
all human souls as being of inestimable value, even if they 
are obscure and apparently powerless, in the worldly sense, 
as the African and Asian peoples may seem to us to be today. 
One secret of the Christians’ success is brought out in a re- 
vealing letter written by the anti-Christian Emperor Julian. 
The wretched Galileans, he says, have won peoples’ hearts 
by looking after the poor, the sick, and the aged—our pagan 
aged and sick and poor, as well as the Christians’ own. You 
see, as we have told the Russians, what counts is deeds. 
But, of course, in later ages, Christians have tried to propa- 
gate Christianity by force. The Christian Emperor Theo- 
dosius had begun to use force against the pagans in the Ro- 
man Empire before the end of the fourth century. The early 
Muslims followed this bad Christian example, and we West- 
ern Christians resorted to the Crusades. Your Mexican neigh- 
bours, and the Peruvians down there beyond the Equator, 
were forcibly converted to Christianity by the Spaniards. 
Now, Crusades are not missionary wars; they are military 
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wars. One of our objections to the methods of Communism 
is that it has tried to convert people by force. If it gave that 
objectionable method up, and competed with us by trying 
to convince both us and the uncommitted peoples that Com- 
munism is a better way of life than ours is, then we should 
have nothing to complain of. Our remedy would be to com- 
pete on the same genuinely missionary lines, always remem- 
bering to begin our missionary work at home, in our own 
hearts. 

Now I am afraid that, for some time to come, we and the 


Communist powers are likely to continue to be so suspicious - 


of one another's good faith that, even if we do turn over to 
missionary warfare, we shall still keep our military arm- 
aments in reserve. I hope, though, that as time goes on 
we shall both come to feel that keeping up our armaments is 
a handicap to us in our missionary warfare and that we then 
shall agree to drop our armaments. The side which has the 
courage to take the risk of dropping them first may win a 
considerable advantage, I fancy. Missionary war, I believe, 
will go on as long as the world lasts. 


Mr. Lear: Is this a prime example of the historical doctrine 
of recurrence or repetition? Will history repeat itself in this 


matter although never in precisely the same way? And is 


this a primary condition of progress? 


Mr. Tsanoff: We may note men’s different reactions to the 
present world-crisis. Some men cite former historical crises 
which have been overcome and say confidently that we shall 
again muddle through somehow: there is no need to take 
things too tragically. Others take a dismal view, that men 


and nations never learn anything from history and only go 


from bad to worse. What is the use of any moral endeavor, 
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when we are all going to be blown to smithereens one of 
these days? How do you as a historian judge the present 
crisis? Is the world-tragedy of our day unique, and is it really 
hopeless? 


Mr. Toynbee: Well, I am not a determinist, and I do not be- 
lieve that any of you gentlemen are either. I believe we can 
learn from history not to repeat our forefathers’ mistakes. 
The British, for instance, haven’t repeated the mistake of 
King George III's advisers in British dealings, since then, 
with Canada and with India. I believe that past experience 
can also help us to avoid mistakes in dealing with problems 
that are at least partly new—and I stick to my belief that 
there are some important new points about the situation in 
which the human race finds itself today. We can look the 
future in the face with good hope if we hold fast to the fun- 
damental point of our democratic faith, which is also a 
fundamental point of Christian faith. I mean, the belief that 
the individual can make some difference to the course of 
human affairs by his own action, however weak and how- 
ever insignificant he may feel himself to be. At any rate he 
can do something about reforming himself; and, for each of 
us, this is the necessary first step towards trying to do his bit 
for saving the world. 

ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 

W. V. Houston 

R. A. TSANOFF 

Fioyp S. LEAR 


THE TIME BEING* 


Do not be deceived; God is not mocked, for whatever a man 

sows, that will he also reap. For he who sows to his own flesh 

will from the flesh reap corruption; but he who sows to the 

Spirit will from the Spirit reap eternal life. And let us not 

grow weary in well-doing, for in due season we shall reap, if 

we do not lose heart (Galatians 6:7-9). 

HE traditional office of the baccalaureate sermon is to 

appraise the future in the light of the past—and of the 
Christian inheritance—and this by an elder of the tribe for 
the benefit of a group of neophytes. Thus his hindsight is 
proffered as the raw material for their foresight. This could 
be justified on the assumption that the pattern of the elder’s 
past experience could be reasonably projected as a pattern 
for the neophyte’s future experience. 

Nowadays there is no use for the wisest elder among us to 
pretend that he knows very much about the shape of things 
to come—or that his memories can serve the use of prophecy. 
In an unprecedented degree we are living in an interim 
epoch in which the past has become alien and the future 
palpably obscure. In summer, at the North Cape, I have 
seen a dusk followed by a dawn, with only a crepuscular 
twilight intervening. This seems to me something of a para- 


ble of our own time. Modern men stand in the dusk of the 


epoch of the Enlightenment, in the confused twilight of our 
present turmoils, and in the dawn of a new age which may 
be either the most wonderful or the most terrible which 
mankind has ever seen. The passionate confidence of the 
nineteenth century has been shattered and purged from most 
of us. We know how bright the future could be, but this is 
no assurance that it will be so. I have no doubt that any 


* The Baccalaureate Sermon delivered at the Rice Institute, May 
29, 1958. 
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graduate from this institution is ready for the scientific and 
technological problems which confront us in the new age of 
automation and missiles and space travel. But I have an un- 
easy feeling that you are really no more ready than your 
elders for the risks and ambiguities of an age of wonder and 
terror. And your unreadiness is due, at least in part, to the 
fact that you do not know and cannot know what the future 
holds for you. Nowadays even the best education begins to 
be obsolescent at the moment when you start settling that 
mortarboard on your head. How, then, are we to live and 
work in this twilight between the dusk and the dawn in this 
“time being”? 

I have a few sage comments to offer in this connection. 
But they amount to more of a “Bon Voyage” or “Happy 
Blast-Off than they pretend to be a Baedeker for tomor- 
rows world. I feel toward the graduating classes this year 
like some of the old sea-captains at Cadiz must have felt 
toward Christopher and his crews: “Go with God, and may 
His blessings go with you; for, by the Holy Faith, you're 
going to need them!” 

Most of you doubtless know the verse-play of W. H. 
Auden’s that he calls A Christmas Oratorio. You remember 
how the action of the play keeps shuttling back and forth 
between the first Christmas and our own crises—between the 
first and twentieth centuries. In the closing comments of the 
narrator we get an insight that seems to me more poignant 
and valid now than when I first saw and heard the play. 

Well, so that is that. Now we must dismantle the tree, 
Putting the decorations back into their cardboard boxes— 
Some have got broken—and carrying them up to the attic. 
The holly and the mistletoe must be taken down and burnt. 
And the children got ready for school. There are enough 


Left-overs to do, warmed-up, for the rest of the week— 
Not that we have much appetite, having drunk such a lot, 
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Stayed up so late, attempted—quite unsuccessfully— 

To love all of our relatives, and in general 

Grossly overestimated our powers. Once again 

As in previous years we have seen the actual Vision and failed 
To do more than entertain it as an agreeable 

Possibility, once again we have sent Him away, 

Begging though to remain His disobedient servant, 

The promising child who cannot keep His word for long. 
The Christmas Feast is already a fading memory, 

And already the mind begins to be vaguely aware 

Of an unpleasant whiff of apprehension at the thought 

Of Lent and Good Friday which cannot, after all, now 
Be very far off. But, for the time being, here we all are, 
Back in the moderate Aristotelian city 

Of darning and the Eight-Fifteen, where Euclid’s geometry 
And Newton’s mechanics would account for our experience, 
And the kitchen table exists because I scrub it. 

It seems to have shrunk during the holidays. The streets 
Are much narrower than we remembered; we had forgotten 
The office was as depressing as this. To those who have seen 
The Child, however dimly, however incredulously, 

The Time Being is, in a sense, the most trying time of alll 


The Time Being is the interim after we have seen an en- 
nobling vision and before we have been able to enter in to its 
promise. It is indeed, the most trying time of all! It is the 
time of “no longer and not yet”—between the dusk of yester- 
day and the apocalypse of tomorrow. The Time Being is the 
time when we must get ready for a future that we cannot 
descry but which is bound to be either wonderfully hopeful 
or dreadfully dangerous. 

In such a Time Being we are apt to become weary in well- 
doing, since even the most determined brinkmanship doesn’t 
resolve the options before us into clear-cut and easily 
grasped disjunctions: between black and white, between the 
angels and the devils, between truth and falsehood, between 
choices that really decide. “The Time Being, in a real sense, 
is the most trying time of all.” 

More than any other generation in recent history, yours 
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is bound to discover how trying the Time Being really is. For 
the choreography of your lives, daily and personal, public 
and climactic—will be shaped, on the one hand, by visions 
that have faltered, and, on the other, by prospects that waver 
between astounding promise and unspeakable dread. 

It’s hard for us to realize how long and strong the hope 
has been that if men could fully and finally domesticate na- 
ture—and pass from an economy of scarcity and competition 
to an economy of abundance and welfare—this human life 
would bloom and fruit in happiness and peace. The best 
way to comprehend this is to see the same vivid, unquestion- 
ing, imperious faith in technology in the underdeveloped 
countries, among people who have just begun to believe that 
dearth is not a natural condition of human life. Every time I 
talk to an educated man from Asia or Africa, I am baffled 
by his scorn of American materialism and his passion for 
something that looks suspiciously like it for his own country. 
And I am baffled to know how best to react, for it will do no 
good to discourage his faith in technology, even though it 
seems plain that this faith is going to betray him sooner or 
later, even as ours has betrayed us. For we've come to the 
Jordan’s bank of the Promised Land of technology—and with 
it has come a profound disillusionment in our faith that 
things can make life good. The triumph of technology has 
been no apocalypse of the good life for modern man. Yet 
technology will go on, must go on. The problem is how are 
we, in this Time Being, to find the good life in this strange 
new world? Again, we live in a Time Being between the 
soaring hope that the democratic way of life would rid the 
world of tyranny and the mounting fear that the last worst 
tyranny of them all may yet do us in. The older ones among 
us have had the excitement of a dramatic sequence of tri- 
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umphs by the free world over a series of upheavals of bar- 
barism and tyranny. The First World War was a great heroic 
action—whose greatness is now almost totally obscured be- 
cause it failed of any final triumph. Then another World 
War, another epic victory, and another shattering demorali- 
zation, and then Korea and Indo-China and Suez; then 
Algiers and Lebanon—and God only knows what next. Is it to 
be peace or catastrophe—or a further stretching out of “the 
neither and both”? How are we to live and work and con- 
duct our affairs in such a Time Being after an epoch that 
promised us a world safe for democracy and before another 
which could very well be the end of civilization? 

Still a third illustration of our situation. We stand between 
the vast changes wrought by the First Industrial Revolution 
and the vaster changes which are in prospect from the 
Second Industrial Revolution. Oh, brave new world—yet how 
disquieting? We are on the threshold of the age of super- 
technology: of the peaceful atom, of fusion power, of the 
genetic control and direction of life, of the banishment of the 
fears and privations which have stultified the good life for 
men in earlier generations. But the hydrogen that can be 
fused slowly enough for peaceful power can also be imploded 
in a lethal Boooom! The rocket that put a ton-and-a-half 
satellite into orbit can throw a bomb that size across an 
ocean. And it’s no comfort to be told that the guidance 
systems in those things aren’t yet really precise and accurate! 

If something like this is the context of our existence, is 
there any wisdom and faith which could shape our ventures 
into the unknown and so help to redeem the Time Being 
from insignificance? I have already said that I can not begin 
to imagine the actual crises through which you will have to 
struggle, the battles you may win or lose, the frustrations you 
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may suffer or avoid. But unless the basic experience of the 
wisest of our kind is to go for naught (and all else worth 
having go with it, too), then there are some bed-rock truths 
which will still be fruitful even in an age that outmodes our 
present models of knowledge and technology. 

One of these truths is that although a crisis is a moment 
of decision, the options which actually are open to us in the 
crisis itself are largely put there by what we have done or 
left undone in the preceding Time Being. The Russians 
blast off a Sputnik, a government calls out the troops at Little 
Rock, the Caracas mob breaks loose, France falls into convul- 
sion—and the crisis bursts about our ears. Now, what is pos- 
sible? Only what has been made possible by what was done 
in the Time Being before the crisis. We Americans have often 
had the good fortune to be able to mobilize our resources for 
a crisis after it had come upon us. Increasingly now, we are 
being denied the luxury of any such time lag. There is, for 
example, a hurry-up call for more and better scientists and 
engineers—as if we could make up for the deficiencies of the 
past two decades in a single college generation. 

It is almost a definition of “crisis” to say that it is a time 
when what a man has been doing is put to the test, with no 
chance to get more ready. If this is so, then what we do to 
redeem the Time Being from insignificance will go far to re- 
deem the future crises from disaster. 

For a second basic truth, we know that spasmodic efforts 
—such as a college education!—are partially wasted unless 
they are followed up, in continued learning and in constantly 
transvalued experience. The biblical virtue of patience is not 
at all equivalent to passivity or dull endurance. It means per- 
sistence in well-doing—even when the flail of urgency is off 
your back. In every sequence of events there is a plastic 
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and viable “moment” when significant results are achieved 
quickly, or with relative ease. One cannot readily hasten or 
postpone such a moment, but what we can do is to live so 
intensely, so rigorously, so devotedly in the interim that when 
the right time comes, we are ready: the right men at the 
right place at the right time with the right training. This is 
the only kind of real “luck” there ever is. 

The Time Being, even more than the time of crisis, is the 
time when the truly educated person comes into his own— 
for he has as much incentive for well-doing in the time being 
as in a more dramatic and irresistible situation. Let me 
describe an educated person, as briefly as I can. He is a man 
who has come to love the truth and to live by it, who has 
learned how to learn and has acquired a real appetite for 
disciplined inquiry; he is a man whose learning has bound 
him to the common good and has loosed him from his na- 
tural bad habits of pre-judgment and borrowed judgment. 
He is a man whose courage lifts him above conformity to 
the crowd and compels him to a creative maladjustment 
in any “normal” society, and whose intelligence is the 
instrument of his love. He belongs to a family, a race, 
a class, a land, a nation—but he loves all these within a 
higher loyalty to God and the greatest good. He is a 
man whose morality springs from a source higher than his 
super-ego and flows up from a deep love of the right beyond 
mere calculation. This is what our schools are for: to furnish 
the nation and the nations with the men and women of this 
spirit and this mind. This is what our churches are for: to 
call men of reason to the life of faith and to “unite the pair 
so long disjoined, knowledge and vital piety.” The most im- 
portant question before you now is whether your school and 
your church have prepared you for the Time Being and the 
crisis at its further end. 
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These are difficult days for sensitive and thoughtful people. 
For as long as we can foresee, we shall be confronted with the 
stark dilemma of a world where most of our problems are 
moral and spiritual—where we may have peace and plenty 
or else the demoralizing choice between incineration and 
irradiation. In the Time Being, we have got to learn to live 
daily and to do our daily tasks, without lapsing into a mind- 
less routine or flying off into the flapdoodles of hysteria. We 
can do this, with a certain serenity and confidence, with a 
certain zest and ironic good humor, with fairly steady nerves 
and upborne courage—only if our lives are in God’s hands, by 
our Own commitment, and if we are willing that our death 
and destiny shall also be within His providence and grace. 


Who trusts in God, a strong abode 
In earth and heaven possesses. 
Our lives are in God’s hands. The test for us is if we are 
really willing to have it so. The genius of the Christian faith 
is not that life is made easier or more exempt from the toils 
and anxieties of the Time Being. Rather, it is the persuasion 
strong enough to secure our firm reliance that 
. . neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, 
nor depth, nor anything else in all creation, will be able to 
separate us from the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord 
(Romans 8:88-89). 

If we are sure of this—or if we come to be sure of this— 
then we can live even in this Time Being (which is all the 
time we've got at our disposal) with as high a heart and as 
steady a hand as any generation ever did, knowing that our 
well-doing is not in vain, in the Lord! 

ALBERT C. OUTLER 
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